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Laxesipe Houss, July 11th, 8—. 
HHH RHREHE 





You ask me what I have done with 
Mr. Haviland, that I no longer mention him in 
my letters. My dear, that question touches a 
tender spot. I have done nothing with him, be- 
cause I cannot tell precisely what to do; and I 
have a haunting sense of a lost opportunity, with- 
out being able to formulate the opportunity, even 
mentally. Certainly, but for him, this place, as I 
have once or twice mentioned to you, would be a 
howling wilderness, My age entitles me to that 
undesirable place in society occupied by the bat 
in natural history; I am much too old for the 
young people here, and a great deal too young 
for the old ones, and am not enough in myself to 
constitute a happy medium. Until Mr. Haviland 
came, I alternately yawned through interminable 
games of whist with my seniors, or joined the 
choruses in the ear-splitting musical efforts of my 
juniors, rather than endure the torture of sitting 
still to listen. I was warned every evening by 
the former that I would “take cold” if I re- 
mained on the piazza after they saw fit to come 
in, and mildly, very mildly, invited by the latter 
to join in such of their excursions as involved an 
outlay of money, thereby making numbers desir- 
able. I fancy a grieved look on your sweet face. 
I will admit it—solitude in an unpleasant crowd 
has curdled the miik of human kindness in my 
heart. There is a girl here with a laugh, and 
another with a scream, who have almost suc- 
ceeded in making me hate and despise my sex. 
Where were there mothers, I wonder, when that 
laugh and scream were still controllable ? 
Into the midst of this howling, literally howl- 





friend Mr. Haviland, two weeks ago to-day. 
Your letter of introduction would have made me 
welcome him, had he been much less agreeable 
than he is. It put us at once upon a friendly foot- 
ing, much to the disgust of those noisy young 
things, as, with a secret amusement, [ could not 
help seeing from the first. Whether or not he 
saw it I cannot say, for his face, when he so 
chooses, is a mask ; but if he did not, his behavior 
on many small occasions was a curious coinci- 
dence. His manner is never wanting in that 
pleasant deference of strength to weakness which 
some women find so fascinating, but which, to 
me, smacks too much of satire to be wholly 
pleasant; but I have frequently been amused at 
the addec —_votedness which the presence of two 
or three of these fair ones has invariably induced, 
and I could not resist the temptation at such 
times to treat him with a fine coolness and indif- 
ference, as if his good- will were rather less than 
nothing to me. Most of us are born actors and 
actresses, I think, and can’t help strutting a little, 
before even the sorriest audiences. The friendly 
manner in which he ignored my intermediate 
coolnesses, and began, when we were alone, pre- 
cisely where we left off at our last sefe-a-tete, con- 
vinced me, in time, that he was enjoying this 
somewhat small recreation quite as much as I 
was. Of course, in the prevailing scarceness of 
the masculine element, he was urged to join 
every party of excursionists and pleasure-seekers 
(you must take this for what it is, simply an un- 
varnished history, and not imagine that I mention 
it out of vanity, for I don’t); but I soon found 
that before committing himself, he invariably man- 
aged to ascertain, in some very quiet and unob- 
trusive way, if I were to be of the party ; that if I 
were, he accepted; if I were not, he excused 
himself on plausible grounds, and, after the de- 
parture of the crowd, would propose a walk, or 
drive, or row, so pleasantly that I seldom cared to 


ing, wilderness came, as you already know, your | refuse him. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
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this neighborhood, having spent many summers 
here ; and he skillfully used this Knowledge, mak- 
ing it, like the dear White Queen’s memory, 
“ work both ways’—when he wished to join an 
excursion, he would modestly remark that if they 
would allow him to act as guide he could direct 
them, through his old acquaintance with the 
place to which they were going; when he did 
not wish to, he would beg to be excused upon the 
ground that he had visited the spot in question so 
frequently that it had become monotonous to him. 
Don’t imagine that I was vain enough to fancy 
that he was falling in love with me—I am not 
quite a fool. I could see well enough that im- 
perfect as my education has been, the young girls 
at this place are so thoroughly empty-headed 
that my small wares—which I have a knack of 
keeping in my front window—I am afraid made 
quite a show; for I am at least “ well-smattered,” 
and I did not consider it a very lofty compliment 
that my society was preferred to that of the laugh- 
ing hyena, the screamer, or the young creature 
whose pretty face knows no change but that from 
gravity to an unmeaning simper, and back again! 
He is clever, there is no doubt of that, and mar- 
vellously well-informed ; and I constantly found 
myself going beyond my depth in my efforts to 
follow him. 1 don’t mean that he was pedantic 
—far from it. Neither had he that most exasper- 
ating “ we have all read” manner which some 
talkers and authors affect—generally, I think, as 
Gail Hamilton remarks, “ about things which they 
have themselves just read or heard.”’ His man- 
ner was perfection, save that one flaw which I 
before remarked—he was altogether too tolerant 
and complaisant. But why, you may naturally 
ask, do I employ the past tense? Has he gone, 
has he fled, has he vanished? Not at all—he 
still lives—here ; but we have changed all that. 
I heard one or two very unpleasant remarks from 
some of those sweet young things ; and much as I 
was enjoying the state of affairs, I judged it best 
to withdraw a little. Of course, I could give 
him no reason for this, and tried to do it gradu- 
ally and naturally, but I fear I have offended 
him. He has retired altogether from the general 
doings and goings on, and on the days when I 
am left alone I usually find, upon coming down 
to breakfast, that he has departed upon some sol- 
itary tramp, with fishing or shooting for its osten- 
sible object. If I had not happened to mention, 
at an early stage of the proceedings, that I came 
here for three months, I would go home this 
week—it is so unpleasant to keep meeting him, 
and evidently Ae has no intention of going. I 
should have no trouble about giving up my room, 
for Mr. Brick is overrun with applications, and 
could let it a dozen times before the week is out; 
but John was so anxious that I should stay the 
summer, that he would make a fuss, and inquire 
what was the matter, if I were to go home now. 





Also, my small stock of self-respect warns me 
that such a course of action would be wholly 
ridiculous. His manner to me “ before folks” is 
unchanged—he is all devotion, and I am all lofty 
civility. It is great fun, or would be if this 
break in our real intercourse had not taken place. 
While I am confessing, I will not hold back even 
the substratum of truth from you; for I know it is 
safe with you, doubly safe from your blessed 
habit of burning your letters the moment they are 
answered, and occasionally sooner. You may 
call me silly and vain—no doubt Iam. But no, 
you never call anybocy anything that is not sweet 
and charitable. How I wish I could be like 
you! I began to be afraid that the devotion was 
not all put on. There came “ flashes of silence” 
in our pleasant talks; and whenever I looked up 
to see what had stopped the tide of his easy 
speech, I found his eyes—he has very good eyes 
—fastened on mine, in a way which troubled me; 
it was too much like the look of those eyes which 
are’ forever closed, and which took the light of 
my day with them. Oh, I am ashamed of even 
this passing interest in any one, when it is only 
five years since that death which ended all but an 
outside show of life for me. But it is better to be 
foolish, than to run ever so slight a risk of hurt- 
ing or misleading him. I like him far too well 
to repay his real kindness with unkindness so 
deep as that. Three weeks of my three months 
are already gone, and even if, as I fear, he 
intends remaining here for the summer, it cannot 
last so very much longer. I find, from various 
small things put together, that he is taking an en- 
forced rest after severe overwork of some sort. I 
have an idea that he writes, but witheut direct 
questioning it does not seem probable that I shall 
discover. He is that most reticent of all reticent 
people, an apparently frank person; while one is 
talking with him he conveys an idea of entire 
openness and candor—afterward one recalls that 
he has told absolutely nothing of himself. But, 
much as I know you like him, you will weary of 
the subject. 

Dr. Watts was quite right about Satan—only 
he ought to have added “ minds” to hands. 

Write me something else to think about; and 
believe me always yours, very affectionately, 

MARION SNOWDON. 





Il. 
LAKESIDE, July 20th, r8—. 

I could not help laughing at you just a little, 
my dear Ruth, when that box of books arrived, 
kind as you were in sending it—it was so 
utterly characteristic! If you had been asked, 
“ Say, canst thou minister to a mind diseased ?” 
you would have answered briskly, and without 
the least hesitation, “Certainly I can!” and 
would at once have prescribed a course of severe 
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study. But how did you know that I had 
never really read Emerson and Carlyle and 
Macaulay’s essays? I flattered myself that my 
ignorance, like my genteel poverty, was grace- 
fully concealed under a garb of simplicity! 
Well, I will read them—lI will try if one nail 
will drive out another. I only wish it might. 
Now don’t draw immense conclusions from that. 
I care no more for Mr. Haviland than I have 
cared from the first; but one can’t ignore even a 
post if it happens to be in front of one’s window. 

I have nothing else to tell you, and if you will 
insist upon an account of my daily life, the re- 
sponsibility is yours. 

We have made a new departure since I last 
wrote. He asked me, point-blank, the other day; 
if he had offended or annoyed me in any way. 
Of course I could not tell him the real cause of 
my withdrawal, and in my haste to say something, 
and before I thought how dreadfully priggish it 
would sound, I told him he had patronized me. 
He colored deeply, and for a moment seemed 
really offended. Then he laughed heartily. 

“TI have no doubt I did; thank you for your 
frankness in telling me, Miss Snowdon,” he said, 
so pleasantly that I felt utterly ashamed of my- 
self. “It is a school-master habit which still 
clings to me, and for which my sisters are con- 
stantly reviling me. But you will believe that it 
was done quite unconsciously, and not continue 
to visit it upon me, I hope ?” and he held out his 
hand. What could I do? I shook hands with 
him, and we were once more upon the pleasant 
footing which those idiots had disturbed. For- 
tunately, they are gone, the laugher and the 
screamer, with the rest of their party; went sev- 
eral days ago, and the people who are left, if 
stupid, are inoffensive, I do not know what you 
will think of me, Ruth, but I have told him 
about Alan, and I am so thankful that I did; it 
has made me feel so much more honest and /ree. 
He listened with the kindest attention and sym- 
pathy, and then, very hesitatingly, and apparently 
with great difficulty, he told me that he had had 
a similar experience, when he was very young, 
in India; and that he had always felt, as I did, 
that his real life ended then and there. You 
cannot imagine what a relief this is. I can enjoy 
his friendship now, without any apprehension; 
and it seems as if it must have been this un- 
known bond which drew him to me, as he now 
acknowledges, from the first. He has told me 
something of his life, He went out to India when 
he was very young, to be made into a business- 
man ; but he always hated business, and took the 
first opportunity to return home, much to his 
father’s disgust; and on the strength of some 
scientific things which he had written while he 
was there, obtained a professorship in —— Col- 
lege—that is what he meant by his “-school- 
master habit.” But he has always written more 





or less, and what he is resting from now is the 
double work of attending to the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, and writing a tremendous work on 
psychology. He is only half-resting, for he has 
his proofs sent here—they began to come this week 
—and he spends some time every day correcting 
them. [ have a great mind to offer to help him 
—it is dreadfully tedious work, done by one per- 
son, you know, but does not take half the time if 
two do it. I shall make a condition, if I do 
offer; he must bring it out-of doors. I can’t 
afford to offer to stay in the house such weather 
as this. I lie in the sun on the rocks, like a 
lizard, half-asleep, and I am “as brown as a 
bun.” I have at last begun to sleep decently, 
and I am hungry all the time. So I don’t think 
the doctor can have a word to say against my 
teaching again next winter. Now don’t make a 
face. I am not too proud to let John support me, 
and you are just as dear to me, dear Ruth, as if 
you were my own sister; but I think idleness is 
the worst thing in the world for anybody, and I 
never could see why a woman, any more than a 
man, should sit down to be taken care of, unless she 
is absolutely disabled. Beside, unless I am really 
busy, I think too much. But I am trying in vain 
to do justice to that solid literature. There is 
some bewitchment about this place which renders 
work of any kind next to impossible. I take 
my Carlyle out to the rocks, and arrange myself 
cosily, and begin to read; and before I know it, 
the sentences are transposing themselves into the , 
most absurd looking-glass jargon, and then I 
wake up to find the dinner-bell ringing! With 
the afternoons I have no trouble, for Mr. Havi- 
land has insisted that I do not take sufficient 
exercise, and is showing me every nook and 
corner of this lovely country, for miles around, 
In the evening we generally row on the weak- 
minded little river which empties into the bay 
not far from the house; and I have learned to row 
quite well. So you see it is no wonder that I 
have so improved in my habits of eating and 
sleeping. 

I am sorry you have been suffering so much 
from heat; it has been delightfully cool here, 
éver since I came, and I do not believe it is ever 
unpleasantly warm. Tell John that your good- 
ness about writing is no excuse for his badness ; 
if he will not write, neither shall he read; per- 
haps if you refuse to show him my letters, he will 
make an effort and earn one for himself. 

Always affectionately, 
MARION SNOWDON. 


III. 


LAKESIDE Housg, July 25th, 18—. 
My Dearest Mamie :-—\t is just too bad. that 
you could not come with us! I never had so 
much fun in my life as I’ve had since I’ve been 
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here. There is no end of sailing, and riding, 
and rowing, and fishing, and haven’t had to pay 
a cent for anything but our hop. I came near 
getting out of that, too, but didn’t quite. I'll tell 
you all about it bye and bye. 

You see, the reason we have had such a per- 
fectly gorgeous time—or one reason, anyhow—is, 
that there were eight men boarding here, and only 
six girls! Of all stupid things, I think the stu- 
pidest is to have more girls than men; and then, 
beside, when it’s that way you have to pay for so 
many things! Now, when we want to get up 
anything, we have only to hint round a little, and 
they make up the parties, and do the inviting ; 
. and then, of course, they pay. 

We were dreadfully in hopes they would give 
us a dance, and we waited, and waited, until all 
the other houses had had theirs, and asked us, 
and were beginning to say things that made us 
know they thought it was queer we didn’t take 
our turn; and by the time we had made up our 
minds that there was no use in waiting any 
longer, Nannie Smith’s brother and Josie Peters’ 
cousin had gone home, and we were just that 
much worse off! The way we managed was to 
take a paper round, and ask everybody to sub- 
scribe a dollar, and nearly every one did; but it 
was fun to see how glum some of them looked 
about it! We didn’t care a cent for that, if we 
only got the money! There is a stuck-up con- 
cern here, who doesn’t dance, and pretends to be 
all that is prim and proper, but who is flirting 
outrageously with the handsomest man you ever 
The disgusting part of it is, that she’s an 
old _maid—she can’t be a day under thirty 
—and she carries on with this man as if 
she thought she was sixteen, and a beauty. I 
suppose she just asks him point-blank to take her 
out rowing, and walking, and driving, for he 
certainly wouldn’t do it of his own accord; and 
if she thinks she’s deceiving any of us by putting 
on “high Betty Martin” airs before us girls, she’s 
much mistaken—she just does it to aggravate us, 
and to try to make us believe that he’s dying for 
her, and that she don’t care a pin for him! I 
made up my mind that she should pay her dollar, 
if nobody else did! The girls dared me to ask 
her for it, and I walked right up to her as if it 
was the most natural thing in the world, and told 
her we were getting up a dance, and that every- 
body’s share was a dollar, “ But I do not dance, 
you know,” said Miss Prunes and Prisms, looking 
as if she’d like to eat me. “ I know you don’t,” 
I said, “ but we thought perhaps you’d enjoy the 
ice-cream and the music!’ I don’t believe she 


Saw. 


would have given me a cent, and I should have 
lost my bet with Willie Knight—he bet me a 
dozen gloves to a kiss that she wouldn’t—but as 
good. luck would have it, Mr. Haviland—that’s 
the man she’s flirting with—was standing a little 
way off—he had just come that very evening— 





and I think she was ashamed to have him hear 
her refuse. She gave a sort of ghastly attempt at 
a sinile, and handed over the money, 

But of all the mean things—of course we 
didn’t expect ske’d come down to the parlor and 
stand around, the night of the dance, and we 
didn’t want her to; it’s such a plague to have 
people who don’t dance taking up room and 
staring; and we meant to be very kind, and send 
her up some ice-cream and things—or at least 
Kitty Kimball and Nellie White did—/ didn’t 
think we were called upon to, and I said if she 
wanted refreshments, she could come down to 
the table in the hall and get them; but they made 
such a fuss, I gave up about it; and I was so glad 
I did, for Willie Knight gave me one of his kill- . 
ing looks—I don’t know which is loveliest, his 
eyes or his moustache!—and made me such a 
sweet speech, something about my strength of 
character only being excecded by my amiability, 
and would you believe it ?—Kittie was so jealous, 
that she actually made the rest of the girls be- 
lieve he was making fun of me! But where was 
I? Oh, yes, I know; I was saying we didn’t 
want Aer, but we made up our minds we'd have 
Mr, Haviland, and 7 made up my mind I would 
get the dollar out of him; and although, as good 
luck would have it, she didn’t get a chance to 
hinder him from giving us the money, she kept 
him away! Wasn't it too contemptible of her? 
I think he must have brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to her, for that very first evening that he 
came, he handed her something that she read, 
and then she simpered, and held out her hand, 
and was very gracious; and they’ve been friends 
ever since, for all she puts on such airs before 
people. I was so provoked, I wasn’t near 
enough to hear what they were saying, and the 
rest of the girls wouldn't walk around with me, 
where I could listen. I was just going by myself, 
when Willie Knight offered me his arm in his 
killing way, and walked me down to the rocks. 
When we came back she had gone in—it was 
pretty late—and he was standing on the step, 
smoking. I sat down on the bench by the door, 
and asked Willie to bring me a lemonade, and as 
soon as ever he had gone, I opened fire. 

I began with a little general conversation about 
the place, and the moonlight, and the bay, and 
then I gradually worked round to the dance; and 
before Willie came back with the lemonade (Mr. 
Brick had gone to bed, and he had to make it 
himself, he said!), I had told him all about it, 
and asked him for his dollar. He handed it 
right over, like a gentleman, and then he said 
good-night, and when Willie came back, he - 
asked me whether I had been so fascinating as to 
scare him—Mr. Haviland—off! He does say 
such droll things! 1 felt so triumphant about the 
dollar, that I had to tell him, and he asked me 
whether I held my pistol to his head, and said 
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“ Your money of your life ?’”’ I forgot, you don’t 
know about my pistol. It’s the cutest thing you 
ever saw—a fan, that folds up into a case that’s 
just like a pocket-pistol. Willie gave it to me 
for a philopcena present, and I wear it hanging 
from my waist. I meant to just hand in Mr, 
Havilaad’s dollar without saying it was mine—I 
wasn’t going to lie about it, you know—and Wil- 
lie, who was treasurer, went and told them all 
about it; so I had to pay mine, too. I thought 
of course Mr. Haviland would come to the hop, 
after paying his dollar; but somehow every time 
I tried to have a talk with him about it, he would 
be just going out, or up to his room, and there’s 
something about him—I don’t know exactly what 
it is—but he sort of chekes you off; he’s not the 
least bit like Willie, and the other fellows. Still, 
as I said, I had no doubt he would come, if ‘it 
was only to get rid of Miss Prunes and Prisms 
for one evening—she follows him about like 
Mary’s little lamb, my dear—but when the even- 
ing came, and I went down to the parlor, and 
looked around for him, he was nowhere’ to be 
seen, although he had been at the tea-table, and I 
had spoken to him about it as I passed him on 
my way out of the dining-room, and he’d never 
let on but what he was coming. I had dressed 
early, and tried to get down before the others on 
purpose; for I hoped, as I’d been the one to teil 
him first about it, that he’d engage me for the first 
dance, anyhow, and maybe one or two more, 
Two or three of the girls came down in a few 
moments—I do believe they thought they’d be 
first, too! Wasn’t it a joke? We were all 
standing under the chandelier, talking about 
him, and wondering why he didn’t come, 
when a hateful little Boston woman who 
is here, and who never says anything un- 
less she can say something unpleasant, said 
with a sort of pleased grin, “Are you talking 
of Mr, Haviland? I saw him go down to the 
river in a blue flannel shirt, and with a pair of 
oars over his shoulder, soon after tea.” I was 
too mad! And for once in my life, I thought of 
something good to say, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. I always think of those things afterward. 
I just smiled sweetly at her, and said, “And he 
didn’t ask you to go with him? What an omis- 
sion!” I thought I had shut her up, but before 
I could turn away, she said, “I beg your pardon, 
he did ask me, but I told him I had a previous 
engagement; I thought it was a pity so many 
subscribers should apparently have paid to stay 
away, and I was desirous of seeing just how a 
festival of this kind is conducted—it is my first 
experience of one.”” Wouid you believe it? they 
all laughed—a good many of them had come 
down by this time-—and Willie Knight, who had 
hardly spoken to her before, stepped right up to 
her and asked her for the first dance—I heard 
him; and what was worse, he danced every single 





square dance with her, and sat and fanned her, 
and talked to her, all through the round ones! 
I think he just did it to torment me, for what 
could he have cared for a homely little thing like 
that, dressed in a high-necked and long-sleeved 
black silk, and without a scrap of jewelry on? 
Jim Smith told me, as we were waltzing together, 
that he heard Willie say, “ That little Boston girl 
is worth the whole lot—she dances like a sylph, 
and talks like an angelic little Professor of Liter- 
ature;” but I don’t believe a word of it; I think 
Jim was only saying it to tease me. But wasn’t 
it foo abominable? Willie is the very best round 
dancer that we have, and my only comfort, when 
I saw him begin on Miss Firmstone, was that I 
felt it in my bones that she didn’t dance round 
dances, and I didn’t care so much about the 
square ones. 

I tried to get that noisy Josie Peters—who is 
dreadfully love-sick for Willie—to go over to 
the corner where they were talking, and break it 
up somehow ; but she got dreadfully angry, and 
snapped out, “If you wish to go and tell Willie 
Knight you can’t exist without him for an even- 
ing, you can do it—I shan’t!’”’ Of course, I 
wasn’t going to give her the satisfaction of seeing 
me go, after that. Somehow, the whole thing 
seemed a sort of a failure; one of those clumsy 
men spilt a whole glass of lemonade right on the 
front of my dress—it was that lovely new bine 
silk, trimmed with white lace, that I showed you, 
you know—and I can never wear it again, unless 
I can match it, and get a new breadth; and 
mamma will make an awful fuss even about that, 
for you know how I had to tease to get it, and 
what a time I had to coax Mamma to takea 
little of the housekeeping money, to add to what 
papa gave me for it, because I had set my heart 
on this particular silk and lace. I had kept it 
up on purpose, for I felt sure we should have 
this dance: and then to think of everything turn- 
ing out so! 

There’s yards and yards more I could teil you, 
about everybody; but I’m afraid now this letter 
will take two or three stamps, and I’ve hardly a 
cent in the world! I’ve three-quarters of a mind 
to ask Willie Knight to pay half his bet in gloves, 
and the rest in money; but then, he has such 
exquisite taste, and a dozen pairs will last me all 
winter, if I’m careful; and I think, if 1 write a 
judicious letter, I can squeeze a little more out of 
mamma. 

I'm so awfully sick of being poor, and having 
such a time to raise a little money, that it'll go 
hard with me if I don’t make some kind of a 
match before the year’s out. Do write, and tell 
me if there’s anything going on in town, I don’t 
suppose there is, though. 

Devotedly yours, 
SADIE CLACKLER. 
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IV. 
LAKESIDE, July 31st, 18—. 

It is two o’clock in the morning, my dear 
Ruth, but I find it quite impossible to sleep; so I 
have lit my lamp, and will write the letter I owe 
you. A tremendous north-east storm is raging, 
and the house is shaking in the wind as if it 
would fall to pieces. But it is not the storm 
that is keeping me awake—I am almost ashamed 
to tell you what it is, but you, who know how 
foolishly excitable 1 am, will make allowance. 
In the parcel of light-minded books which John 
sent me as an off-set to your severe prescription, 
is a liule volume called “ Strange Stories,” These 
are all ghastly, but there is one which caps the cli- 
max! It is about an old witch of a woman, 
who, after inducing numberless victims to com- 
mit suicide, by hanging their effigies in their 
sight, is drawn into the same fate by some one 
who has observed her machinations, and tries the 
trick on her. It does not sound very horrible, 
told in this bald manner; but it zs / It is full of 
little touches, quietly put, which work you up to 
a climax as you read, and it seems quite possibie 
that anybody could be made to do anything, in 
the manner described, although of course it is all 
great nonsense, 

Mr. Haviland read this story aloud to several 
of us this evening, as we sat round the fire with 
our work, The storm made the parlor so chilly 
that a lovely wood-fire, on andirons, was kindled 
in the great old-fashioned chimney, and everyone 
was very glad to leave the comfortless bed-rooms 
for the parlor. Mr. Haviland, who reads very 
well, was induced to read aloud to us; and as 
nobody had anything on hand, I picked up this 
book at random. I wish I had picked up any- 
thing else, for it sent us al! to bed shuddering; 
and what with that, and the miserable, moaning 
wind, I have found it utterly impossible to sleep. 
I thought perhaps telling it would exorcise it, 
but I am afraid it has only deepened the impres- 
sion. I was surprised to find that Mr. Haviland 
did not laugh at it, nor at the effect which it had 
upon us all. He looked thoughtful, and said it 
was a possible thing that an influence might be 
exerted in some such way—it would be no more 
wonderful than many well-known but unaccount- 
able facts, such as the power which one person 
has to make another look up, by fixing the eyes 
steadily on those of the person whose attention 
one wishes to attract—or the manner in which 
one frequently thinks of an absent person, who 
has been temporarily forgotten, just before seeing 
or hearing from that person. Of course all this 
talk, in addition to the quietly blood-curdling 
story, was not soothing; for it went on until one 
told one anecdote, and one another, bearing on 
the subject, and all more or less unpleasant. You 
need not be afraid that I am going to repeat any 





of these—they were all commonplace, and made 
little or no impression on me, as regarded their 
details—it was the ¢ome of the whole thing 
which upset me so, and I am curious to see if 
any of the others have been affected by it as I 
have been. 

9 a.m. The wind went down while I was 
writing, last night, and my exorcism was more 
effectual than I thought; for I fell asleep with 
the pen in my hand, and found a large ink-spot 
onthe sheet this morning! I feel ashamed of my 
terrors, now that the sun is shining, but I am 
consoled by finding that several other people 
were equally disturbed. I have tried in vain to 
discover if Mr. Haviland was amorg the victims ; 
he will give me no satisfaction whatever ! 

There is one sentence in your letter which I 
meant to ignore, but I find I cannot. I am too 
fond of you. From the moment that John put 
your hand in mine, and included us both in one of 
his hugs, I have loved you as if you were, indeed, 
my sister—I sometimes think, perhaps more than 
if you were, for there is very apt to be a certain 
suble antagonism between people of the same 
blood; I suppose, because they are more or less 
alike. So I wiil neither ignore, nor take offence 
at, your kindly-meant note concerning Mr. Hav- 
iland, but simply tell you, in all seriousness, that 
anything of the kind is as utterly out of the ques- 
tion as if I, too, were lying in that far-away 
Indian grave, where all my hopes for this world 
were laid five years ago. This, I think, he quite 
understands; and while I believe that, without 
vanity, | can say that he really likes me, and 
values my friendship, I also believe that any wish 
for anything more than friendship is as far from 
his mind as it is from mine. I am, frankly, in- 
terested in him, partly for the unflattering reason 
that there is really no one else here to excite even 
a momentary interest in—from the dear old lady 
who offers me sermons on Sunday, to the pretty 
little girl whose whole being is absorbed in Ma- 
cramé lace and the young law student who is 
spending his vacation here. It stands to reason 
that an intelligent and cultured man, such as Mr. 
Haviland undoubtedly is, naturally occupies my 
otherwise vacant mind, and a good deal of my 
discourse—but if the discourse is to be so entirely 
misconstrued, my dear Ruth, “1 will say no 
more” that cannot be said upon a weekly postal 
card, You see, I credit your sisterly affection 
with a desire to know how I am faring physic- 
ally, even should I be compelled to retire into 
my shell mentally. But I hope I shall not be— 
that you will accept my plain statement of facts 
simply, and without qualification, and allow me 
to continue to amuse myself by sending you my 
notes and comments, which would lose half their 
interest to me, if 1 were to make them for myself 
alone, Always affectionately your sister, 

MARION SNOWDON. 
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V. 
LAKESIDE House, August Ist, 18—. 

My Dear Sister ;—You have so long been in 
many ways my conscience-keeper, that I find my 
thoughts turning instinctively to you twenty times 
a day; and your unerring instinct concerning me 
will doubtless discern the fact that the frequency 
of the turning denotes a mental crisis. To you 
I can speak freely, without fear of being consid- 
ered egotistic. You would still, did our respect- 
ive sizes not render the feat impossible, take me 
on your lap and comfort me as you used to do 
some twenty-five years ago. But yet the remem- 
brance that you knew every phase of my feel- 
ings connected with the loss of Anna, makes me 
hesitate. You will think me, to say the least, 
strangely inconsistent, and will feel, I fear, that 
the sympathy which you have so lavishly be- 
stowed has been, at least in a measure, wasted. 
Do not think this—I was as sincere then as I 
mean to be now, and you cannot be more startled 
and shocked at this change than I am myself. 
There is a woman here who has awakened feel- 
ings which I had supposed were forever dead ; 
and after days of miserable hesitation and self- 
questioning, I have at last resolved to sacrifice 
my vision of eternal constancy to the chance of 
present happiness. You will perhaps think that 
the days of hesitation have been few—that I have 
taken my resolution with startling suddenness. 
If I have, it was because I feared that too long 
deliberation would result in the loss of my oppor- 
tunity—if opportunity it is, for of course I can 
speak with any degree of certainty only of my- 
self. The dullness here, but for the presence of 
this woman, would be simply insufferable. There 
is positively but one other person worth talking 
to, and it is only through the efforts of the other, 
that the former has been drawn out sufficiently to 
show that she was worth the trouble. Such utter 
silliness as I have witnessed—such vacancy that 
could be felt—I have never even imagined ; for 
you know that my acquaintance with society, so- 
called, in this country, has been merely nominal. 
1 was actually thinking of looking for some 
other retreat, when my growing friendship with 
this woman made me more than indifferent to ber 
surroundings. I can honestly say that my atten- 
tion was first drawn to her by her resemblance to 
Anna—not in form or features, but in voice, man- 
ner, and a nameless—I cannot think of a word 
which expresses what I mean—if a character 
could be said to have an aroma of its own, I 
should say it was that. Her voice is in striking 
contrast to that of the noisy throng around her— 
I say that, for there is little or no difference be- 
tween the tones which daily rend my ears; there 
is the same high pitch, the same lack of intona- 
tion or modulation. Although low and very 
sweet, her voice is singularly clear and audible, 
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and I can always distinguish it from the others, 
when she joins in the singing which generally 
makes some part of the evening hideous. I will 
confess that her doing this has surprised me ; the 
more especially, as I-have never been able to in- 
duce her to sing alone. She is not strikingly 
pretty, but there is a look of youthful freshness 
about her which zs very striking, and almost 
makes me doubt the off-hand admission of her 
age, which an accidental turn in the conversation 
drew from her one day. But her trained intelli- 
gence and unusually general culture are not those 
of a young girl, I am surprised to find how 
conversant she is upon subjects which do not 
generally interest women 

Although, as I said, my attention was first 
called to her by her curious resemblance to Anna, 
I should not have made any advances but for the 
sincere pity with which she at once inspired me. 
Under what circumstances she desired, or con- 
sented, to be stranded here utterly alone, I cannot 
say; but she seemed forlornly lonesome, and yet 
she could not bring herself to associate at all inti- 
mately with the gabbling crowd by which she 
was surrounded. I resolved not to let the scruple 
which has for so many years withheld me from 
even a friendship with a woman, stand in the way 
of an effort to “ameliorate her condition” a 
little. To any one but you, this would sound like 
arrant vanity; but you never misunderstand or 
misconstrue what I say, so I let it stand. To 
my agreeable surprise, my efforts met with almost 
immediate response, if not success. Among the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king; and far from 
lofty as my estimate of my own intellect naturallv 
is, I cannot believe that I am exactly upon an 
intellectual plane with the creatures by whom I 
am surrounded. Be that as it may, the letter of 
introduction given me by my friend Mrs. Snow- 
don, which I had fully resolved upon losing, evi- 
dently prepossessed Miss Snowdon in my favor, 
You will ask, perhaps, why the letter, as a pre- 
caution, was not lost before her arrival, To no 
one else would I admit that I decided to keep it 
until I should see her, deceiving myself into be- 
lieving that I had not the slightest intention of 
presenting it, but that I should enjoy the feeling 
in her presence that I might present it if I would. 
Is this an indication of the approach of second 
childhood, or merely a remnant of the first ? 
Two or three other women were walking about 
on the piazza when the stage which brought me 
here drew up at the door, but I recognized Miss 
Snowdon at once by her strong likeness to her 
brother—a flattered likeness, decidedly, but still 
very striking. Her face has two or three strong 
points whieh are lacking in John Snowdon’s— 
notably, a look of vigor and resolution, When 
the supper-gong sounded that evening, I put 
the letter in my pocket, on the childish principle 
above mentioned, It happemed that I was 
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placed, at the table,almost directly opposite Miss 
Snowdon, and my pity was at once aroused by 
her forlornly lonely and homesick expression. I 
judged, too, from her appearance, that she had 
come here in search of lost health; her face 
had, and still has, measurably, a wearied, worn- 
out look, which is very pathetic. My reso- 
Jution about the letter began to waver. I in- 
quired of myself how I should account to Mrs. 
Snowdon for my conduct. I should lose the 
letter, and tell Mrs. Snowdon that I had done so- 
Very good. Would she not at once suggest that 
nothing would have been more simple than for 
me to mention, in introducing myself, the loss of 
the letter, at the same time referring her sister to 
herself for my “character?” Sull pondering 
this vexed question, I followed Miss Snowdon, at 
a respectful distance, as she left the dining-room, 
thinking that perhaps among those who sat at the 
other tables, she had pleasant acquaintances, if 
not friends. I still feel a certain amount of self- 
condemnation for having been amused at what I 
saw and heard. She—Miss Snowdon, I mean— 
was walking slowly up and down the piazza, 
evidently forgetting her loneliness for a few min- 
utes in the gorgeous sunset which was purpling 
the lake on one side of the house, and the bay on 
the other. An old lady with two or three shawls 
and a worsted head-piece on, bustled up to her 
with “ My dear, do get yourself a shawl! You'll 
catch your death of cold—I’m barely warm 
enough, and just look what I have on!’ The 
first smile which I had seen there glimmered on 
her face. ‘ Thank you, Mrs. Wilkins,” she said, 
gently, “but I am quite warm enough, and be- 
sides, I am going in almost immediately.” She 
resumed her walking, quite oblivious of a group of 
fair creatures who were giggling and whispering 
in a corner—whispering as she neared them in 
her walk, speaking aloud again as she retreated. 
“I don’t believe there’s any use in asking her, 
girls,” I heard one of them say, “ she’s the proud- 
est, hatefulest, spitefulest thing you ever saw, and 
it would be just like her to refuse, because we 
didn’t ask her to the clam-bake.” 

“And why didn’t you?” inquired a newly- 
arrived giggler. 

“Oh, we had no trouble about the money for 
that,” was the candid reply, “but you see this 
dance is going to cost a good deal. We must 
have favors and refreshments, and I’m afraid we 
will have to pay for our music!” 

“But she never dances!’’ exclaimed one, 
whose cheek perhaps still retained a vestige of 
youthful softness. 

There was a general laugh, and the former 
speaker exclaimed, “ Well, you ave a soft one! 
as if we cared for that, if she’ll only pay her 
dollar!” 

“Hush! she’s coming !’’ said another, as Miss 
Snowdon, who had been standing for some time 





at the farther rail, looking out over the bay, once 
more drew near them. When she again turned 
away, the chief speaker said boldly, “ Well, 
‘nothing venture, nothing win!’ 1 mean to ask 
her—she can’t eat me! ”’ 

I waited, having a lively curiosity to see how 
the appeal would be met. 

When Miss Snowdon returned, she was greeted 
with, “ Oh, Miss Snowdon! We're trying to get 
up a little dance—they’ve had them at all the 
other houses, and we feel sort of mean; we 
want to have our refreshments, and favors, and 
the music, and all, a little nicer than the others 
were, and we’re asking everybody in the house 
to subscribe.” 

“ Thank you, but I do not dance,” said Miss 
Snowden, with such cold dignity, that I could 
only wonder at the audacity with which her be- 
sieger.renewed the attack. 

“ Oh, I know you don’t!” said this unblush- 
ing person, “ but we thought perhaps you’d enjoy 
the ice-cream and the music!” 

The disgusted look on Miss Snowdon’s face 
struggled with a suppressed laugh. 

“And what do you consider a fair price for 
these privileges ?’’ she asked, gravely. 

I will do the others the justice to say that they 
looked ashamed, but their leader, nowise 
abashed, continued, * We thought if everybody 
would subscribe a dollar, we should have plenty.”’ 

Miss Snowdon drew out her purse and pro- 
duced the dollar without a word, was effusively 
thanked, and left in peace. My decision was 
taken. I walked up to her, not quite with the 
boldness of her last interlocutor, and presented 
my letter. I watched her face narrowly as she 
read it, and could not help fancying that it ex- 
pressed a sort of relief. At all events, her 
greeting, when she had read it, was quietly cor- 
dial, and the remainder of the evening was 
spent in what was, to me, very pleasant talk. I 
could not tell you if 1 would, just how soon I 
discovered that what I considered an utterly 
dead possibility had come fully to life. I can 
only say that I have resolved to pay no further 
heed to memories‘or misgivings. If I can win 
this woman, I will. And, as always in the crisis 
of my life, I want your help. This I fear you 
cannot intelligently give me, if I withhold some- 
thing which, from a dread of miscenstructioa on 
your part, I have so far suppressed; but you are 
yourseif so sincere, so single-minded, that I can- 
not help hoping you wiil see this woman—as you 
see so many things !—eye to eye with me. 

My manner, no doubt, betrayed my growing 
admiration for her, and I could see that it made 
her uneasy. I was wondering whether she could 
be allowing her knowledge of my history—which 
I took for granted—to influence her, when, with 
the childlike frankness which is one of the beau- 
ties of her character, she told me her story. She 
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was engaged to be married, five or six years ago, 
and her lover died in India. The coincidence 
struck me as so singular that I spoke of it, almost 
involuntarily, and found, to my surprise, that she 
knew nothing whatever of my past. I had imag- 
ined that Mrs. Snowdon had told her. To my 
consternation, I also found that she evidently 
regarded this coincidence as a sort of surety that 
no warmer feeling than friendship could ever 
exist between us. Upon that basis, she is charm- 
ingly cordial and friendly, but the charm is 
broken by the knowledge of its reason for existing. 
Now, what am I do? You are a woman—tell 
me how to destroy this hateful platform, and 
build a fresh one. 
Always affectionately your brother, 
J. H. HAVILAND. 





VI. 


Boston, August 4th, r8—. 

My Dear Fim :—I\ suppose, at my age, one 
ought to be beyond the possibility of surprise; but 
if one really is, then you have performed an impos- 
sibility, for once in your life! Now, pray don’t 
think I say this as a reproach+-nothing is farther 
from my thoughts; I am only too thankful that 
you are at last consoled, and reasonable. If each 
were to take the losses which come tovall, as you 
have taken yours, the world would presently come 
to a stand-still; and although, on many accounts, 
this would appear to be a consummation devoutly 
to be wished for, it does: not appear to have been 
intended. I have not attempted to reason with 
you, being fully aware that the defence of a posi- 
tion greatly increases its strength, and my forbear- 
ance is at last rewarded. Do not think me heart- 
less; I sincerely sympathized with your grief, but 
you were much too young a man to begin forth- 
with to go down to your grave mourning. You 
have encouraged yourself in an unnatural and 
morbid state of mind, that, without special en- 
couragement, could not possibly have lasted so 
long, and I am very thankful to find that you 
have at last returned to your normal condition. 
Forgive me for laughing at you, but your request 
for advice as to the best method of approaching 
your unapproachable, strikes me as deliciously 
absurd. You know my enemies accuse me of 
being a woman with “ views,” and, as there is apt 
to be a suspicion of truth in that most startling 
accusation, I will admit that I have one “ view’”’ 
concerning men and women—of all earthly 
match-makers, the greatest, the most successful, 
the most nearly infallible, is propinquity. You 
have this valuable assistant, and your wits, and 
what more can you ask? I have an uncomforta- 
ble and rarely-acdmitted belief that any man could 
induce any woman to marry him, if he might 
spend an hour in her society every day for a year. 








| Now, with your uncommon opportunities—walks, 


drives, sails—oh! you would be a very feeble- 
minded man, indeed, if you could not succeed, 
with such elements of success in your hands! 

The only small piece of advice which I will 
venture—and I hesitate about even that, for 
advice is prone to work its own defeat—is, to do 
nothing sudden. If you can make yourself into 
a habit with her, your success will be assured. 
And don’t be so absent-minded as you frequently 
are with me. I will mention to you, in confi- 
dence, that I came frightfully near to marrying a 
man whose sole recommendation was that he 
seemed to remember every word I had ever 
uttered in his presence. I was very young, to be 
sure, which makes a difference; and that I am 
at present devoutly thankful for my escape, does 
not affect the case in hand! I need not tell you 
that I shall be interested in hearing how your 
suit prospers. From the days when I used to 
take you on my lap and comfort you whenever 
you had toothache, or bumped your head, or cut 
your finger, to this present writing, I have always 
taken more interest in your affairs than I have in 
my own—perhaps, because I have never had any 
worth mentioning ! 

Very affectionately your sister, 
SARAH HAVILAND. 

P.S.—I quite appreciate the feeling which 
prompted Miss Snowdon to tell you what she did 
concerning herself; but can you not see that the 
very fact of her telling you is an exceedingly 
hopeful sign? We raise no defences where we 
see no danger, my dear. Verbum sap, 





VII. 

LAKESIDE House, August 8th, .8—. 
My Dear Sister :—I1 only wish I could give 
you any idea of the pleasure your letier affords 
me. I will confess, now, that I wrote to you 
with a feeling painfully akin to that which I usee 

to have in those bygone days of bumps and toot 
aches, when I had been meddling with the pre- 
serves or rifling the cake-box, And that feeling 
was as foundationless, in that instance, as it used 
to be. One of my many day-dreams about 
Marion Snowdon, is the friendship and affection 
with which you cannot fail to inspire each other 
when you two shall meet. I say when, for you 
have given me courage. Your postscript justifies 
the remark made about all women’s postscripts—it 
is the best part of your letter. Your view of that 
matter, which is doubtless the true one, had not 
occurred to me, and it gives me great encourage- 
ment. And yet, if I could but make you realize 
how utterly inaccessible her position is! Prejy- 
dice, aversion, indifference, all these can be over- 
come; but this cordial, sisterly friendliness 
fairly insulates her. Do you remember how 
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our old friend Captain Wiggins accounted to us 
for his not “ making up to” the well-to-do widow 
who used to keep the little inn here years ago? 
**She’s too deuced friendly!” I little thought 
then that I should ever be so capable of sympa- 
thizing with him! But I could not joke about it 
if I did not begin to see, or fancy that I see, some 
glimmering of hope, I have tried what I admit 
to be a mean experiment, When I first came 
here, Miss Snowdon seemed to be literally the 
only woman in the house worth talking to; but I 
discovered there was one more—a shy, quiet little 
girl from Boston, with whom Miss Snowdon ap- 
peared to be on rather more friendly terms than 
she was with the other inmates. My experiment, 
which was a very mild one, was simply to include 
this little girl in some of the invitations which I 
had before given solely to Miss Snowdon, and to 
occasionally devote myself exclusively for a short 
time to the former. The English language is 
sadly in want of shading. To say that Miss 
Snowdon was annoyed, would be an exaggerra- 
tion; to say that she was affected, would sound 
Richardsonian; there is no word which will 
corvey my exact meaning. But I very soon dis- 
cerned that she was arranging a little romance, in 
which this excellent young person and myself 
were to be the chief actors, and, applying my 
newly-acquired wisdom —acquired from that 
postscript !—-I took heari of grace—she was ad- 
mitting, in her mind, the possibility that I could 
love again, and she still remained friends with 
me. Your sisterly affection may prompt the 
thought that I was endangering the peace of 
mind of the little girl, On that score, rest, per- 
turbed spirit! Her mind deals only in abstrac- 
tions. The tranquil beating of her little heart— 
for I am willing to admit that she probably has a 
heart—will never be quickened by anything so 
commonplace as sentiment. I foresee her future ; 
it requires no prophetic gift. She will marry 
rather late in life, some august D. D., and preside 
over the inner circle of a college town. And she 
will do it worthily, Her girlish shyness will have 
been rubbed. off by that time. 

My dear, I wish I had you here. I am never 
afraid to say anything to you, but writing makes 
such galvanized “unpleasant bodies” of one’s 
thoughts! I am trying another experiment, sug- 
gested to me by Miss Snowdon herself; I am 
afraid you will utterly condemn both it and me, 
and yet it begins to look so promising, that even 
your condemnation would fail to make me aban- 
don it now. I console myself with a proverb, 
* All is fair in !ove and war.” Isn’t it? Beside, 
as I say, she fairly placed the weapon in my 
hand, and shall I be blamed for using it? I was 
coerced into reading aloud the other evening, 
and my sacrifice met with an unlooked for 
reward. Miss Snowdon, who appears to be the 
only person here in possession of so much as a 





pamphlet--save the little girl, who has several 
German books, Clarke’s ‘* Orthodoxy,”’ Spencer’s 
“First Principles,” and a few other trifles for 


‘summer reading—placed in my hand a little vol- 


ume called “ Strange Stories.” 

I must do her justice by mentioning the fact 
that she had not read it. They all struck me as 
too grotesque to be really horribie; but there 
was one which came very near the blood-freezing 
point which was too evidently aimed at. It may 
amuse you to read it, so I will not enter into its 
detail, but merely give you its motive. It de- 
scribed the process by which one victim after 
another was drawn on to suicide, by the skillful 
manipulation of an effigy dressed to represent 
the victim. Being rather in my line, it interested 
me, and without thinking, at first, of Miss Snow- 
don in conection with it, I resolved to make 
some harmless experiments in the same direction. 
Many of our actions are purely automatic, and 
many more could be originated by sudden sug- 
gestions, quietly made, in a manner which takes 
their acceptance for granted. To give you an 
instance of what I mean, there is a lady-like 
young fellow here who considers himself an ath- 
lete, and takes a pardonable pride in some of his 
gymnastic performances. He brought down the 
howse the other day by something which I will 
not call a feat, for fear of being accused of an 
egregious pun. He called it “ jumping over his 
foot,’ and the process consisted of bracing one 
foot firmly against the wall, a short distance from 
the ground, and keeping it there while the other 
was lifted and thrown across it; it does not 
sound impossible, but it is very nearly so, and 
funnier than you can imagine; the youth seemed 
suddenly turned into two struggling people, The 
first time he did it, a delighted audience begged 
for a repetition; and he said gravely, “ You 
don’t know what you’re asking—it strains every 
muscle, and I can’t do it again until I'am rested.” 
The next day the little Boston girl, who had 
been absent when the performance took place, 
was told about it by various admirers of this 
lofty grade of ability, and the performer was 
requested to repeat, ostensibly for her benefit. 
He good-naturedly complied, and immediately 
upon his landing, she said, without moving a 
muscle of her quiet face, and in the tone of a 
music-teacher, “ Repeat that passage, if you 
please. Do it again!” He went over without a 
word, and then she allowed her repressed 
laughter to have its way, and her clear, appreci- 
ative laugh was well worth hearing. The poor 
fellow was at once assailed by the rest in chorus, 
“TI thought you couldn’t do it twice !” 

“I thought so too,” he replied, looking very 
foolish. ‘ I suppose I did it mechanically.” 

“ It was an experiment,” said Miss Boston, but 
so quietly that I think no one beside myself heard 
her. I asked her afterward what she meant, and 
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she told me that she had heard that the youth 
said he could not repeat the performance imme- 
diately, and she thought it would be a good op- 
portunity for trying on a theory. I twas interested, 
and we had a good deal of entertaining talk upon 
the subject, but, for some occult reason, I was 
also repelled. I was remined of Lowell’s 
“ Her eye is like a chemic test, 

It drops upon you like an acid.” 

Were I writing to any one but you, I should 
apologize for what the inventive ex-Premier styles 
“ disserting,” but I know you always save a long 
letter until you are entirely at leisure, so I will 
not affect the compunction I do not feel. I am 
gradually approaching my point. The immediate 
result of my cogitations upon automatic action of 
the mind and body, is a correspondence—letters 
from myself to me, replies from me to myself, 
which I intend to give Miss Snowdon the inesti- 
mable privilege of reading. I shall come down 
heavily on my unfortunate opponent, with the 
views which I have hitherto entertained upon 
the subject of second loves and marriages, and 
he, poor fellow, will not be quite equal to me in 
argument—he will return my attacks with the 
spirit, rather than the understanding. For the 
effect of this, I shall rely upon that disposition to 
take the contrary part which is inherent in all 
women, and, I do not mind confessing to you—in 
all men also. Do you see? 

I may as well assure you that I have carried 
my little experiment with Miss Boston as far as I 
intend to carry it, having ascertained that for 
which it was undertaken ; and I hope I need not 
farther assure you, that it never would have been 
tried had it not been entirely certain as to the 
impossiblity of the smallest “unpleasantness.” 

I shall look for your answer with anxiety. 
Knowing, as I do know, your scrupulous truth- 
fulness, I fear you will not agree with me that the 
end justifies the means. But consider—I shall 
be making and answering objections which I have 
really felt, and 1 am as certain that J consist of 
two distinct individualities as I am of your exist- 
ence. Why, I am completely thrilled with 
thankfulness that our tastes coincide sufficiently 
to make us both comfortable with the same suit 
of clothes. Try to put yourself in my place—in 
our places--before you answer. 

Always affectionately your brother, 
J. H. HAVILAND. 





VIII. 


Boston, August roth, 18—. 
My Dear Fim :—The cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness of your letter give me great pleasure, but 
your scheme does not. I never did believe in 
doing evil that good might come; and as for all 
that about “ you and yourself,’ it is the merest 





sophistry. Taking for granted that your plan 
will succeed, what termination can it have that 
will not make you wish you had never undertaken 
it? It will, of course, be impossible to render 
the delusion permanent, and the inference I 
should naturally draw, were I Miss Snowdon, 
would be that a man who had deceived me once 
would probably do it again. I don’t follow you 
through all the metaphysical—or psychological, I 
suppose you would say—heights and depths of 
your letter, If the only approach to Miss Snow- 
don’s heart is a road as crooked as the one you 
indicate, I should decide to keep at a safe dis- 
tance. You will get over it. ‘Men have died 
from time, and worms have eaten them, but not 
for love.” Who goes on with your proof-reading, 
and the necessary work on your book, while you 
are conducting this interesting correspondence ? 
If you have not yet begun to show her these 
letters—which, I infer, is your plan—reconsider 
it, and take Punch’s “ advice to those about to 
marry—don’t!”’ You will say this is not a pleas- 
ant letter. I know it is not. I don’t feel pleas- 
ant. Your affectionate sister, 
SARAH HAVILAND. 





IX. 
August 5th, 18—. 

Your apology is ample, my dear Ruth, and I 
accept it with pleasure. I shall feel free, now, 
to go on with my chronicle, since you are kind 
enough to be interested in it. It has become 
rather more interesting, to me at least, in the last 
few days, through the introduction of a new ele- 
ment. 

We took a long walk one day last week, and 
while we were resting on the rocks, before going 
into the house on our return, Mr. Haviland drew 
a letter from his pocket, and handed it to me. 
“I wish,” he said, “that you would read that, 
when you are at leisure, and tell me what opinion 
you form of the writer, and the situation.” Now, 
as you know, I have a great fancy for reading 
letters—as weil as for writing them—and also a 
theory that handwriting is more or less an index 
of character, and I was struck at once with the 
address of this letter; I have seldom seen a hand 
which so indicated both freedom and culture—it 
was also strong and decided. But I wondered a 
litle that Mr. Haviland, who is extremely scru- 
pulous upon such points, should offer me a letter 
to read, which must have been written by a totai 
stranger to me; and I suppose some of my wondcr 
found its way into my foolishly-transparent face, 
fur he smiled and said, “ You need have no 
scruple—that letter was written by my most inti- 
mate friend, a man who was with me all the time 
that I was in India; and if I did not feel conti- 
dent that he would not object to your reading it, 
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you should not see it. Our talks upon various 
subjects have given me a good deal of confidence 
in your judgment, and I would like very much to 
know what you think of this—if I think you 
display a wisdom greater than my own, he shall 
have the benefit of it.” 

This was much too flattering to be resisted, 
but his confidence, poor man, was without foun- 
dation, for when I came to read the letter, I 
found it impossible even to formulate, much less 
give an opinion; and what few ideas I .had 
about it would not, I imagine, have been particu- 
larly pleasing either to him or his friend; the 
only truly acceptable advice is that which agrees 
with our own preconceived determination. I 
was sorry about it, for in a subsequent talk upon 
the subject I found that he was not joking, that 
he really did wish for my opinion, not as myself 
particularly, but as a “ representative woman.” 
And then I thought of you. I don’t think you 
have that element of “contrariness’’ in you 
which is one of my banes, and I have more con- 
fidence in your judgment than in that of any one 
else—tell John! So I told him that I preferred 
not to offer any opinion—that I had none definite 
enough to give, but that, as I supposed he felt 
free to show it to me because I was wholly unac- 
quainted with the writer, and probably always 
should be, he could have no objection to my 
showing it, on similar grounds, to a person whose 
judgment was infinitely better than mine, and 
who always had a definite opinion about every- 
thing! I hope you feel sufficiently grateful to 
me for that compliment! He would not consent 
without an assurance that it should not be farther 
handed round; so you see it on parole, as it 
were, and are, of course, to return it when you 
answer this. I hope you will be able to give 
your asual clear-headed résumé concerning it. 
My head never was very clear, and I will confess 
that this document left it sadly muddled. For 
myself, such a question, as you know, could have 
but one answer; but it has dawned upon me 
that perhaps the high standard of constancy 
which is none too lofty for women, is somewhat 
beyond the reach of the “average man,” to 
quote an abhorred journalism. Woman’s work— 
her whole life, in fact—leaves her so much more 
time and opportunity for meditation than can be 
possible for any but a very good-for-nothing man, 
quite incapable of meditation or anything else 
worth mentioning, that she has of course no ex- 
cuse for inconstancy, even to a remembrance. 
But men, whose daily lives are wildly exciting, 
compared with those of most women, must find 
great difficulty in keeping up a recollection in its 
first fervency, “One nail drives out another,” 
and a man, it seems to me, is tobe pitied rather 
than blamed, for—not exactly forgetting, but 
allowing a memory to be overlaid and obscured 
by every day emergencies. I have a very firm 





belief, founded on more than one fact, that men 
do not really forget; that the approach of death 
reveals to them the memory which active life had 
thrust into concealment; but they cannot be 
blamed, I think, for temporarily ignoring what 
for the time is only faintly felt, or perhaps not 
felt at all. And yet it is only the reasonable half 
of me which argues in this way; and I am afraid 
that, after some few specimens of my reasonable- 
ness known only to you and John, you would say, 
if you were to give your candid opinion, that that 
is a very small half! The unreasonable half says 
that men have, in reality, no more excuse for in- 
constancy than women have—that a man’s real, 
better self is something quite apart from the 
everyday self, which goes to market, and drives 
bargains, and scolds when breakfast is late or 
the meat overdone, That’s not intended to be 
at all personal, tell John! So you see I am halt- 
ing between two opinions, as usual; and as I did 
not think it worth while to expound them both to 
Mr, Haviland, I turn him and his friend and his 
question over to you. If he only knew how in- 
stinctive this proceeding with all my difficulties 
was becoming, he would not be surprised that I 
should do it even in such a case as this. It’sa 
great thing to be clear-headed ; but if one cannot 
possess that desirable quality, the next best thing 
is to own a Clear-headed sister-in-law. A clear- 
headed brother is worse than useless—he will 
never use his perspicacity for the benefit of his 
muddle-headed sister, but will spend his time and 
strength in trying to make her see things in “ the 
only reasonable light,’ and act accordingly, 
rather than in quietly taking them out of her 
hands, a proceeding which, with tact, not only 
fails to give offence, but gives absolute relief and 
pleasure ! 

As you have still the poor Indian’s letter before 
you, | will spare you further moralizing of my 
own—for this time. Very affectionately, 

MARION SNOWDON. 

P. S.—I imagine that Mr. Haviland’s friend is 
still in India; but, as the letter is undated, and [ 
did not exactly like to cross-examine him con- 
cerning it, I cannot say. M. S. 





X. 


My Dear Haviland :—Asking advice is, gen- 
erally speaking, an empty ceremony—that which 
coincides with our own views is a work of su- 
pererogation, and that which does not is rather 
more than thrown away, for the “‘ deal of human 
nature in man”’ makes us see our own wisdom 
double when it is disputed. , 

Having been thus candid with you as to the 
probable effect of anything you may say, I will 
lay my case before you, giving you the advantage 
of ignorance as to my own bias concerning it. 


. 
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Your views have always had rather more weight 
with me than those of most other people, and 
now, when I am somewhat puzzled as to what is 
really my wisest and worthiest course, I would 
like to have the benefit of your wisdom. You 
need not exactly advise me, you know—it has 
not gone quite so far as that, yet—but simply tell 
me, for instance, what you yourself would do 
under similar circumstances—or what you would 
not do, for to do anything, in this case, means to 
do everything. You, better than any other living 
being, know what the loss of Anna meant to me. 
I am not given to poetical quotations, but a cer- 
tain quiet verse of Jean Ingelow’s, which ap- 
peared about that time, entered my heart: 

“ Ah well! I weuld not overstate that woe, 

For I have had much blessing, little care, 
But since the falling of that heavy blow, 
God's earth has never seemed to me so fair, 
Nor any of His creatures so divine, 
Nor sleep so sweet.” 

I quote only from memory, and will not vouch 
for verbal correctness, but the spirit of it I have 
kept. It has seemed to me that I died as truly as 
Anna did, on the day when her lovely spirit left 
me ; and that although I had no desire to bury 
myself away from the world, or in any general 
way proclaim my lpss, yet that those who knew 
me well must understand that only the husk of 
life was left for me. So that the surprise was 
anything but wélcome to me, when, a few weeks 
ago, I discovered that I was once more beginning 
to feel an interest in one woman, above and be- 
yond that excited by others. I do not say that 
this interest amounted—or ever will amount—to 
love; Iam not among those skeptics who un- 
hesitatingly pronounce friendship between a man 
and woman a moral impossibility, and I think it 
would be quite possible, in this case, to continue 
at the safe distance of friendship. But, although 
you may perhaps call such a feeling absurdly ex- 
aggerated, I certainly have a feeling that even an 
intimate friendship with another woman is a sort 
of treason to Anna’s memory. Nothing, until 
now, has so much as cast a shadow between me 
and that loved memory—all other women have 
seemed to me so infinitely beneath her, that I 
have not even been tempted. But it is the very 
fact that this woman reminds me of Anna, in 
many ways too trifling for enumeration, and even 
almost for definite recognition, which has broken 
down some of my defences, and admitted to my 
mind ideas with which I thought I was forever 
done. I can imagine the possibility of continu- 
ing for years, with perfect satisfaction, to be 
merely on terms of intimate friendship with her, 
but about even this I hesitate. I cannot rid my- 
self of the feeling that, should I be permitted 
once more to see Anna, in the after life, I shall 
wish to be able to tell her that my allegiance to 
her has never wavered. Should this seem to you 
absurd—should you think such a scruple merely 





the weak- minded result of too long and painful 
brooding upon one subject—do not hesitate to tell 
me so frankly, and I shall thank you sincerely for 
your candor, whatever I may think of your 
judgment. You see I have, without intending it, 
shown you my own feeling about it. I meant to 
make an impartial statement, but it seemed im- 
possible to do so. I have, however, sufficient 
confidence in you to know that this will make no 
difference with your own view of the case, I 
shall hope to hear from you soon. I am thrown, 
in an almost unavoidable manner, into the society 
of this woman, and am constantly divided be- 
tween a wish to claim and strengthen her friend- 
ship, and the feeling about Anna which I have 
described to you. Do not understand that she is 
in any way seeking me or my society—nothing 
could be farther from her thoughts and actions ; 
and it is her perfect unconsciousness, amounting 
at times almost to indifference, which constitutes, 
I think, her principal charm. Had she any of 
the “ ways” of the modern young lady “ in so- 
ciety,” I should not ha~e this questiun, or per- 
haps I should say, this statement, to lay before 
you. Her manner is that of one who is a stran- 
ger to the word “ manners,” And I am quite 
convinced that my state of mind towards her is 
to her a matter of total, if civil, indifference. 
Yours ever, J. H. 


XI. 


BELLEFONTE, Aug. roth, 183—. 

My dear Marion:—My safe distance from 
you emboldens me to bear your wrath. What- 
ever may be your state of mind concerning Mr. 
Haviland—and for that I of course take your 
word—his concerning you is evident, and I fore- 
see that unless even now you resolve to “ fight,” 
it will not be his fault if, very shortly, you are 
not called upon to decide whether or not you 
will “ be took.”” He may not himself be con- 
scious of the real state of his mind—I doubt if 
he is—but this fancied security is the most really 
unsafe state possible. Don’t imagine, dear child, 
that I_am casting a shadow of reproach upon 
you—lI only wish you to avoid all unpleasantness ; 
and to a woman of your upright and honorable 
heart and mind, a declaration of love which it 
is impossible to reciprocate is unpleasantness. 
Neither am I going to offer you counsel as to 
your line of conduct—you can, in such a case as 
this, only “proceed as the way opens,” but I 
want you to be on your guard. You have fallen 
into the habit of considering yourself superan- 
nuated, and imagining that other people will so 
consider you—but this is a mistake. The 
secluded and undissipated life which you have of 
late years been leading, has kept you singularly 
young and fresh-looking, and I do not wish to 
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see your first wrinkles planted by an affair of 
this kind. How would it do for you to join us 
at the Point, next week, instead of finishing the 
summer where you are? We hope to get off 
next Thursday; and now that so much of the 
warm weather is over, I think you would find 
the Point very pleasant, although the climate, of 
course, is not so cool and bracing as it is where 
you are, Think about it, my dear, and if you 
decide to do it, telegraph at once to John, and he 
will telegraph for a room for you. You know 
you like Mrs, Williams so much, and were 
lamenting that you could not be with her, as 
usual, this summer. 

As to the letter which you enclose, if you 
wish my real opinion—although I cannot imag- 
ine what sort of man Mr. Haviland can be, to 
show a letter of that sort around in this way—I 
think it was written by a morbid and self-centred 
person, who has allowed his determination to 
cling to a life-long sorrow to supersede the sor- 
row itself. “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow” is 
not the willful dwelling upon it, but the inability 
to lose sight of it even when “remembering 
happier things.” I should recommend that man 
to cultivate his interesting acquaintance—all that 
humbug about friendship is humbug, I think; I 
have no faith whatever in Platonics—and if he 
can convince her that his warmed-over affections 
are worth having, marry her as soon as may be. 
Iam afraid the reason that Mr, Haviland takes 
so marked and active an interest in this case, is 
sympathy! And now I will meekly await the 
broadside which I know is coming. I cannot 
help i! If people don’t want my answers, let 
them refrain from asking me questions, John 
sends his love, and says tell you that he will 
“certainly” write to you from the Point—but / 
say that you can believe it when you see the let- 
ter! He is getting too lazy about writing, and 
some few other things, for any comfort. He 
was away on business for two or three days last 
week, and actually all he wrote me was one mis- 
erable little postal-card—when he knows too how 
thoroughly I abhor postal-cards, I tried to con- 
sole myself by mounting to the garret, and read- 
ing his letters, written that year of our engage- 
ment that he was in Mexico; but someMow the 
contrast with the postal-card imparted a certain 
flatness to them, and I gave it up on the second, 
If anybody had dared to tell me, five years ago, 
that Johit would turn out as he has done, falling 
asleep every evening almost the minute tea is 
over, refusing to go amywhere when he has once 
put on his slippers, and writing me postal-cards 
instead of letters, I would have shown them to 
the door, _But we never know what we’re com- 
ing to—and it’s a mercy we don’t! But I'd like 
to hear any one else dare to talk this way about 
my John! I'd rather have him, asleep, than any 
other man in the universe, awake; and so long as 





I know that he cares more for my little finger 
than he does for all the rest of the women in the 
world put together, he may write me postal-cards 
for the rest of our natural lives, if he wishes to. 
So there ! 

If I have hurt your feelings, please don’t pre- 
serve a dignified silence—I’d far rather have the 
scolding, and be done with it! And through it, 
and after it, I shall be as I am now, your faith- 
fully affectionate sister, 

RUTH SNOWDON. 


XII. 


August 12th, 1i8—. 

My Dearest Ruth :—You must, indeed, con- 
sider me unreasonable, if you think I would take 
offence at any manifestation of such warm interest 
and affection as your last letter reveals, no matter 
how absurd—if you will excuse me for saying so 
—the manifestation might be in itself considered. 
Were I your own sister, you could not c/uck over 
me more delightfully than you do in your last 
letter, and you must forgive me for being irre- 
pressibly reminded of ‘* The Hen who Hatched 
Ducks.” I wish with all my heart that I were 


in reality the fair and susceptible young creature 


which your fond imagination pictures me; but I 
am thirty-five; I never was beautiful—the slight 
prettiness which I once possessed was lost with 
my youthfulness, and I am too sadly insured 
against any such foolishness as, in the bottom of 
your heart, I see you still imagine me capable of 
—though why you should be so anxious to pro- 
tect me from a fate which you assert with such 
needless emphasis to be an eminently happy one, 
I do not exactly see! I appreciate your heroism 
in allowing your zeal for my welfare to work you 
up to the point of ever so slightly depreciating 
your John. It was a noble effort, but did you 
really think I should not see through it? I can 
fancy how you have been atoning to him for that 
infinitestimal disloyalty. I know the cake-box is 
bursting with hard gingerbread, that you are 
adorning yourself every afternoon with that hid- 
eous blue dress, which the poor dear, in his color- 
blindness, bought you last spring; that you have 
uttered no word of remonstrance when he lit his 
cigars in the parlor, since that treasonable utter- 
ance. And I should pity you so much more for 
his behavicr in the evening, if I had not a vision 
of ¢wo nodding figures, in opposite arm-chairs, 
and myself, solitary and wide-awake, between. 
You dear, transparent woman! What a refresh- 
ment you are, in this wicked world of shams! 

I cooked your oracular utterances over, until, 
in their softened condition, you would not have 
known them, and then handed them to Mr. Hav- 
iland. He looked annoyed, and said that you 
had drawn wide conclusions from small premises 
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—that his friend would be much distressed by 
the impression given, for he was a man who 
.would never ask a woman for love, when he 
could give only friendship in return. He agrees 
with me entirely as to the possibility of friendship 
between men and women, and I begged him to 
write to his friend as he would have written had 
he consulted no one about the letter. He said 
that he feared this would be impossible—that if 
his friend were really in danger of falling in love 
where he meant only friendship, it would be but 
just to warn him. I asked him if he thought a 
warning of that sort ever had any effect, except, 
perhaps, that of precipitating matters. He said 
he thought that depended entirely upon the giver 
and receiver of such warnings—an ill-advised 
attempt of that kind, or one made by the wrong 
person, certainly did more harm than good. He 
also said that he would like to show me his an- 
swer before sending it, which of course flattered 
me again, and I said I should be most happy to 
see it. This you will of course consider even more 
absurd than his having showed his friend’s letter, 
and to tell the truth, so do I; I don’t understand 
it at all, for I had begun to regard him as a man 
who made up his mind with a sort of a snap, and 
never changed it once it was made up. So I will 
not farther distract you by telling you what he 
said—for he did show me his letter—as of course, 
in your present excited state, you would miscon- 
strue it—unintentionally, you understand! 

As for leaving this place vpon his account, 1 
shall not think of such a thing. It would be 
very pleasant to be with you and John and the 
children at the Point, if I felt equal to all the 
toilsome pleasures which you always crowd into 
your month there; but I don’t. The quiet here is 
one of the things which is doing me so much 
good, and the climate is far more invigorating 
than that of the Point. Much as I love the chil- 
dren, they worry me when I am _ not strong 
enough to do a quarter of the things which their 
exuberant health and strength suggest ; and I am 
tired of those stupid people—I will name no 
names—whom I meet with the inevitableness of 
fate, every summer, at the Point. And I think it 
is a good thing for you and John to be rid of me 
for awhile—you are too considerate, too thought- 
ful of and for me; and I hepe to be so really 
strong and well when I come back in September, 
that even you will be convinced that I am no 
longer an invalid. 

But you shall hear everything that happens, 
for I wish to leave no room for your imagination 
towork in. For such a practical body as you are 
in most respects, you have a large amount of im- 
agination, my dear Ruth! 

I find that Mr. Haviland is an excellent Ger- 
man scholar, and he is very kindly reading with 
me for an hour or two every day; or rather, I 
am reading to him, that he may correct my pro- 





nunciation, I am very glad of this, for I was 
anxious to be able to teach German next fall, and 
the impetus which he has given me has made me 
go at my grammar again with fresh vigor, You 
know how you fought me about putting my Ger- 
man books in my trunk, and I am very glad now 
that I came off victorious in the conflict; for he 
has no books of any kind with him, and it would 
have been impossible to have procured them here. 
I can imagine how this little bit of information 
will add to your fluster. I am sorry for you, 
dear, but you might just as well try to be reason- 
able about me—about everything else you are 
eminently so. 
Very affectionately, your sister, 
MARION SNOWDON, 


— 


XIII, ge 


brn 
LAKEsIpDE Houss, Aligtist 16} ¥8—. 

My Dear Henry :—Wete } less~intimate with 
you, I should refuse to med@Je’in_ your concerfis. 
As it is—if you dislike my%advicé, remember 
that you asked for it, and are in no'Wisé bound to 
take it. I think your safest course would be to 
go away. You are evidently in a state of miad 
which will cause you self-reproach, whatever line 
of action you pursue ; and it will be best, I should 
judge, for you to preclude all possibility of fur- 
ther disturbance to yourself or others, This is 
not cowardice; it is common-sense. You must 
admit that, if your premises concerning ,this 
young woman be true, no possible inconvenience 
to her can arise from your departure, while your 
remaining will necessitate some definite course of 
action—you must either advance, and thereby in- 
terest her more than you profess to wish to, or 
retreat, and thereby, perhaps, interest her still 
more. So, I repeat, you had better go away 
from her neighborhood at once. 

Sincerely yours, James H HAVILAND, 


XIV. 
August 20, 18—. 

What a delightfully contradictory person you 
are, my dear Ruth! I shall be charmed to assuage 
your thirst for knowledge, but you may imagine 
my surprise at your desire to know “ what Mr. 
Haviland did write to that idiot!” I thought I 
was giving you the strongest evidence, not only 
of my common-sense, but also of my knowledge 
of your tastes and wishes, by omitting even a 
résumé of Mr. Haviland’s letter. I will confess 
that I was not pleased with it. It was very 
short, unsympathetic to the verge of being un- 
feeling, and contained nothing but emphatic and 
reiterated advice to his friend to go away at once 
from the woman who was exciting his interest. 
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I could not help letting him see that I thought it 
both harsh and one-sided ; but he was firm in his 
intention to send it, notwithstanding my remon- 
strance, 

“ Henry should consider,” he said, “ that much 
as this woman may interest him, and even though 
he could bring himself to the point of ignoring 
his dead love, and should ask her to marry him, 
it is not probable that she will return either his 
interest or affection,” 

It was dreadfully silly of me, and I could have 
cut my tongue out for saying it; but before I 
thought how it would sound, I said, “ Why?” 

He looked at me intently, and, I thought, re- 
proachfully for a moment, and then said, in a 
low, constrained voice, “I should think you 
would be the last person to ask that question— 
and of me/” 

I don’t suppose I had any right to be angry at 
this, after having told him what I did; bat some- 
how I was, and I am afraid my face showed it, 
but I only said: 

“I never considered my individual tastes and 
opinions of sufficient importance to be elevated 
to the height of a general standard, I hope!” 

He looked vexed, and said, “ Now, I have 
offended you, and that was the last thing I in- 
tended—I thought I was taking that view of the 
subject which would best please you.” 

“T think,” I said, ignoring all the personal 
part of his remarks, “ that you are too hard upon 
your friend. It does not follow that his memory 
of his first love will cease to be cherished and 
revered, because he makes a friend of this woman; 
and if he is a person who is at all worth having 
as a friend, he should consider whether or not he 
has a right to deprive her of his friendship, for 
such a scruple as this.” 

“I am not at all sure that he zs worth having, 
either as friend or lover,’’ he said, musingly. 

That made me laugh and say, “ He at least 
has a right to exclaim, ‘Save me from my 
friends,’ if they are all like you! ” 

He changed the subject somewhat confusedly 
and it has not been mentioned since. Was it a 
sweet and trusting magnanimity, my dear Ruth, 
or a bit of worldly wisdom, that induced you to 
say that you were glad I had so good an oppor- 
tunity for brushing up my German? I will credit 
you with the magnanimity ; for, if it was worldly 
wisdom, it missed its mark. ‘‘ Crookedness”’ 
may sometimes have just a little to do with 
spurring me on in my chosen paths, but it seldom 
causes me to desist from anything that I may have 
undertaken; so it is not a safe factor upon which 
to count! It alway goes to the wall in presence 
of a stronger motive, powerfully as it sometimes 
assists in actuating me to perseverance in a 
worthy cause, I really am making famous pro- 


gress wah my German, and am free to confess that 
Mr. Haviland’s cunning use of his power to 





tickle my vanity has had a good deal to do with 
it. He praises my accent, my voice, my memory, 
with just enough fault-finding thrown in to make , 
it seem impossible that his praise should be insin- 
cere. So, of course, I am doing my best—for he 
has been kind enough to add grammar-lessons to 
the reading—but I do not let it keep me in the 
house. I go off by myself to a little parlor 
among the pines, which I discovered, to study 
my lessons, and we have the recitations and 
readings at a particular place among the rocks, in 
the afternoon. I can’t tell a lie, Ruthie, even 
for the fun of teasing you a litthe—a very pleas- 
ant, quiet girl, a good many years younger than 
I am, shares the lessons, and I find she is not 
half so stupid as she looks, The ease with 
which she reads and studies, have spurred me on 
quite as much as Mr. Haviland’s approbation, or 
the thought of your probable dismay. I found 
out, incidentally, some weeks ago, that she liked 
German, and we began to read together, upon 
which Mr. Haviland very kindly volunteered to 
assist us, by hearing us read; and it has gone on 
from one thing to another, until now he is giving 
us regular lessons. My conscience reproaches me 
for allowing him to do even this small amount 
of work during his holiday, but it does not re- 
proach me sufficiently to make me forego so rare 
an opportunity; and by way of a compromise, I 
offered, a few days ago, to help him with his 
proof—an offer which he accepted with apparent 
thankfulness. It is very stupid work, for me at 
least; but he says it takes about a third as much 
time as when he did it alone, and professes to be 
extremely grateful. I expected to be overawed 
by the amount of learning and wisdom displayed 
in his book, but, somehow, I’m not! It all 
seems to me very stupid, excepting some places 
which are unintentionally funny ; and of these 
he is, of course, quite unconscious, for I dare not 
even smile while the reading is going on, but it 
is hard work not to, sometimes. 

It is such a pity that this opportunity for “ cul- 
cha” should have been thrown away upon me, 
when you would have so appreciated and enjoyed 
it! I don’t think I have any intellect worth 
mentioning—I certainly care for none of the 
things about which you and John manifest so 
much needless excitement. I like German, and 
1 enjoyed learning French; but I must confess 
that I never did and never shall like history—I 
can’t bring myself to believe it. When I see 
what utterly contradictory reports of the same 
thing gain credence among people of reasonable 
intellect, immediately after the event, I find it im- 
possible to believe that history is true. And until 
these so-called scientific people stop contradicting 
each other and themselves, I don’t take a great 
deal of interest in their startling assertions! I did 
believe about flies walking on the ceiling because 
their feet were air-pumps, but that beautiful faith 
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of my youth was ruthlessly destroyed the other 
day, by a man who said they could do it in an 
exhausted receiver, and that the real reason is, 
that they have something sticky on their feet! 
This suggestion is so very unpleasant, that I wish 
he had held his peace. 

So you really want me to keep on telling you 
about Mr. Haviland? And you talk about my 
crookedness! I don’t suppose he will hear 
again from his friend while we are here—if the 
man really is in India, there will not be time— 
but that was merely a conjecture of mine, based 
upon the rather slight foundation of the paper, 
and Mr. Haviland’s remark about having known 
him in India, I think he must be a cousin, for I 
notice his names have the same initials as Mr. 
Haviland’s first two names. 

Write me all about the Point. I hope you will 
find some new and very agresable people there— 
but I doubt it. 

Always affectionately your and John’s sister, 

MARION SNOWDON. 

P. S.—It tickles me whenever I think that it 
was you, yourself, who gave Mr. Haviland that 
letter of introduction to me. Without your good 
offices, dear Ruth, we should still, probably, only 
be bowing acquaintances! Let this thought con- 
sole you; you know you never do anything 
foolish. 


XV. 


August 25th, 18—. 

My Dear Ruth :—That cousin can’t live in 
India, after all. Another letter has come from 
him, and of course there has not been time for 
one to come from India. I did not like to ask 
Mr. Haviland to send it to you, but I knew he 
would not object to your seeing it, as he allowed 
me to show you the first, so I took the trouble of 
copying it for you, for which you will, I hope, be 
duly grateful. 

Nothing very important-has occurred since I 
wrote last. ‘The German class continues to meet 
every other afternoon, among the rocks, but I am 
afraid it will soon be too cold for out-door ses- 
sions, and we should none of us enjoy it so much 
in the parlor, I think. I like my classmate more 
and more as I become better acquainted with 
her, and I am inclined to the belief that Mr. 
Haviland does too. Iam amusing myself with 
the construction of a little romance concerning 
them. I think the reason that he was, and contin- 
ues to be, so dreadfully hard upon that unfortunate 
friend of his, is that he feels his own defences 
weakening, and will not admit it, even to himself. 
His severity in the matter has perhaps helped to 
make me see it in a rather different light from 
that in which I have so long regarded it, notwith- 
standing the facts mentioned in this last letter. I 





don’t suppose that any one can really form a just 
estimate of anything for or concerning any one 
else-—we are all so different from each other, 
And that is what puzzles me—so many really in- 
telligent people, notably the majority of doctors 
and ministers, seem to take it' for granted that 
people are exactly alike, all but their faces; when, 
it seems to me, the very fact that no two faces 
are alike might reasonably lead them to doubt a 
resemblance in other respects, .But I am begin- 
ning to cherish a wicked wish that Mr. Haviland 
may some day find that he has transgressed 
his own rigorous code, and is hopelessly in love 
with somebody—say this pleasant little woman 
who is studying German with me. He had bet- 
ter come to a conclusion as to the state of his 
mind before long, for she expects to go home the 
last of this month, so he has not a great deal of 
time left. It comes out, little by little, that she 
has read a great deal of the deep sort of reading 
in which he especially delights; and I sit meekly 
by and listen, when, in the course of our lessons, 
something reminds them of something else, and 
so on until they are miles away from the subject 
in hand. If | were only within reach of an en- 
cyclopzedia—as it is, | am helpless. But they are 
very kind, and always explain things when I ask 
them to, and I have a feeling that my mind ought 
to be improving rapidly. 

As I have sill the distant cousin’s letter to give 
you, and as you have, I hope, a variety of em- 
ployments more conducive to health and happi- 
ness than leter-reading is, I will draw my share 
of the performance to a close. Be sure you tell 
me if any new and charming people have discov- 
ered the Point—and if they have, ascertain if 
they intend coming next year. I don’t think I 
shall care to come to this place a second time. 
There is not that indefinable charm about it 
which that homely old Point possesses—I think I 
miss the wide river “ flowing ever in a shadow 
greenly onward to the sea.” This is a sort of a 
shipwrecky, piratical, eerie place—it is lonesome, 
distant, somewhat desolate, and the river is a sort 
of a sham affair, But it is beautiful, too, in its 
own way. I think I would like to come here 
again with a party of cheerful people—you and 
John and the children, for instance. Teil John 
his letter must have gone astray—it certainly has 
never reached me yet. Give him my love; but 
tell him it’s only Christian love. 

Always affectionately your sister, 
MARION SNOWDON, 

P. S.—Mr. Haviland did not offer to show me 
his answer this time, and of course I could not ask 
him to, much as I wished to see it. From his 
not showing it, I judge that it was quite as severe 
as the former one ; and my sympathies are begin- 
ning to be with the cousin—I don’t see what 
possesses him to meekly accept this stern Mentor- 
ship. I am afraid he isa litle weak. But that 
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is no reason for utterly suppressing him; and I 
hope he will assert himself in his next letter. I 
wish Mr. Haviland would not tear off the dates 
—I didn’t think of it when I read the first letter, 
but the top of this one had a rough edge. 





XVL 

My Dear Haviland :—Your counsel is cer- 
tainly heroic, but circumstances alter cases, and I 
do not think I shall be governed by it—at least, 
not just yet! Iam making no advances; affairs 
are remaining precisely as they were when I first 
wrote you; and as soon as I perceive any change 
upon either side, I shall take immediate action. 
What this action will be, I cannot yet determine. 
Whether I shall go away, and leave no connect- 
ing link between this time and my future, must 
depend a good deal upon the nature of the change. 
That, at least, sounds oracular! I have been 
reassured by an accidentally-made discovery. 
This woman’s history resembles my own, The 
man to whom she was engaged to be married, 
died shortly before the day fixed for their mar- 
riage. This happened several years ago. I do 
not know exactly how she came to tell me—per- 
haps she feared that my interest in her was some- 
thing more than a transient fancy, and wished me 
to know this much of her life--whether because 
she feels a dawning interest in me, or because she 
thinks herself incapable of such feeling, I cannot 
determine. At any rate, I considered that it 
would be only fair to reciprocate her confidence, 
and it seemed to me that she heard me with a 
sense of relief. Since this conversation, her 
manner has lost a certain restraint which I no- 
ticed at times before. » It seems to me now, that | 
need no longer feel any apprehension concerning 
the result of this acquaintance—that I may safely 
enjoy it while circumstances throw us together, 
and that neither of us will look, or care, for any 
continuance or development of it, when our paths 
once more diverge. Although, as I have said, | 
do not promise to be guided by your opinion, I 
would like to know what you think of this view 
of the case. Were I to leave abruptly the neigh- 
borhood in which, for obvious reasons, she 
knows I expected to remain for some time to 
come, my conduct would demand some explana- 
tion, and anything that I might say, under those 
circumstances, would suggest far more than can 
possibly be suggested by a quiet friendliness, such 
as I have heretofore manifested toward her. 
Still, 1 suppose I could easily find some plausible 
pretext for going away—in fact, I know that I 
could—should I really be convinced that this 
would be the wiser and better course of conduct 
to pursue. So convince me if you can! 

Yours sincerely, J. H. 








. XVII. 


September tst, 18—. 

My dear Ruth ;—You will be pleased to learn 
that the German lessons have come to an end. 
The little lady who made the other half of the 
class went home day before yesterday; and as it 
is becoming tuo decidedly cool for out-of-door 
sessions, and as enough people still linger on to 
make the parlor unavailable for the purpose, I 
reluctantly decided to give it up—but you need 
not apprehend that my reluctance was visible 
when I announced my decision. I flatter myself 
that the impression I conveyed was that I felt a 
sense of relief that it was over! I did not tell 
any untruths about it, either—in a certain sense 
it was a relief! My ordinary mind has had to 
keep pretty well on the stretch, of late, and I am 
enjoying the relaxation. But I regret the loss 
of opportunity for farther improvement—who 
knows into what I might have developed, in 
time! I had expected at least a civil remon- 
strance when I announced my intention of giv- 
ing up the lessons; but, I will confess to my 
chagrin, there was no such thing! Monseigneur 
merely bowed courteously, and said it would 
afford him much pleasure to give me any assist- 
ance in his power, at any time! This was all 
that was polite, you will perhaps say? Doubt- 
less it was, but somehow it was not exactly what 
I had: expected! What had I expected? you 
naturally ask, I don’t precisely know, my dear. 
I suppose I thought that he would either express 
a reasonable amount of regret that our pleasant, 
etc., etc., should come to an end, or else remon- 
strate so forcibly that I would reluctantly consent 
to continue the exercise! I don’t think I shall 
come across any difficulty of sufficient magnitude 
to make me call for his assistance! He has been 
rather absent-minded and gloomy since the de- 
parture. of his scholar, and | am not at all sure 
that my hypothesis concerning his severity to his 
cousin is false. Their leave-taking was excess- 
ively common-place, but then the world and his 
wife were there, and he is such a very reserved 
man, that he would have been rather more cool 
than was necessary, ‘under any circumstances, 
I think, And the young woman was very much 
of the same stamp, so that the coolness of their 
parting argues nothing. She asked him to come 
and see her when he should return to B ,and 
gave him her card, He told her he should be 
happy to do so, and they shock hands, It is 
only his manner since she is gone which leads 
me to think that she interested him more than he 
cared to own, even to himself. I find that he 
expects to remain here quite till the end of the 
month, and—although I don’t know why I 
should be, exactly—I am very glad that I have 
arranged to leave on the 20th. I suppose you 
will be at home again, and quite setiled, by the 
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time I arrive, and I need not tell you how glad I 
shall be to see you all again. It seenfs like a 
year, at least, since I left you, and I have ever 
so many things to tell you which were not 
worth writing, voluminously as I have written, 
Your Jetters have been so dreadfully conservative 
and non-committal, of late, that I quite long to 
have a good talk with you—you never can talk 
without “ freeing your mind’’—although I will 
give you the credit due you by acknowledging 
your ability to keep at least some of your 
opinions to yourself, when you write, I think 
your false alarm about Mr. Haviland must have 
subsided, now that you have seen how we have 
pursued the even tenor of our way for more than 
two months, and are neither better nor worse 
friends than we were at the beginning of that 
time. Let this be a lesson to you, my dear Ruth 
—do not be so hasty in your inference-drawing ; 
learn to believe in the possibility of Platonic 
friendships—and do not be so sure that things are 
not what they seem, for occasionally they are! 
If you could know how much good it does me 
to have something about which I can lecture 
you! And the feeling that you really and truly 
deserve a lecture makes my revenge all the 
sweeter; but I will not utterly rout you, this 
time—lI will leave the rest until I see you, and 
in the meantime, I am very affectionately, 
Your sister, MARION SNOWDON. 





XVIII. 
FROM MISS FIRMSTONE’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, September Ist, 18—. 

I am glad to be at home again. I feel as if I 
had either been masquerading for the past six 
weeks, or for all my previous life, and [ shall not 
be satisfied until I have definitely and positively 
ascertained which. That I have been egregiously 
foolish, in either case, I cannot possibly doubt, 
and, as always, my worst penance will be to 
write it down in black and white, and then read 
it., The absolution will consist of burning it. 
Then, I suppose, I shall start upon the track of 
some fresh folly. I am renewedly convinced 
that, instead of gaining wisdom as we advance in 
life, the majority of us simply keep changing 
from one sort of fool to another. The wisest 
fools are only superior to the most foolish fools in 
one respect: they take a fresh folly at every 
change, instead of repeating the old ones. 

When a society man, two orthree years younger 
than myself, handsome, agreeable, petted, ad- 
mired, and thoroughly spoiled, went out of his 
way to notice me, for the purpose of piquing a 
fast girl with whom he was amusing himself, and 
pleased perhaps with the novelty of a woman 
who neither flattered nor sought him, continued 
his attentions after his original object was more 








than accomplished, my own common-sense should 
have told me that these attentions meant some- 
what less than nothing; then I would have been 
spared the mortification of feeling that I con- 
trolled a fancy whose silliness makes me blush as 
I write, only in time to escape the still deeper 
mortification of being set aside as coolly and 
capriciously as I had been beckoned into notice. 
For that this would have happened, I cannot 
doubt. His abrupt departure showed the irrita- 
bility of a spoiled child, who, for a rarity, is 
thwarted in a whim. My common-sense does 
tell me that this was all, and I am thankful ikat 
it spoke in time. And what shall I say about the 
other? The truth. I have been obliged to 
stand by and see a mind whose every expressed 
thought struck an answering chord in my mind, a 
character whose every manifestation I was forced 
to venerate, paying homage to a woman whose 
shallow intellect and feeble character could only 
follow his thought and life as the eye follows a 
soaring bird. Behold, I wax poetical! But it 
was hard. For one brief, foolish hour, I was in- 
toxicated by the belief that this sympathy, which 
to me was so perfect, had revealed itself to him. 
I may live to pass through many phases of folly. 
That phase will never, under any circmstances 
whatever, repeat itself. ‘ From every loss there 
comes a gain.””. Never again shall I mistake 
the commonest politeness, the most ordinary in- 
terest, for anything but what they are. And [ 
will make no more foolish experiments. I do 
not say it irreverently, I hope, but the “ hired 
servants” of culture and self-improvement “ have 
bread enough and to spare,” while those who 
make boast of their freedom perish with hunger, 
or vainly try to satisfy that hunger with husks. 
Henceforth every power of my mind shall be 
employed. My rest shall be “ change of work.” 
I will leave no time for idle thoughts, which in- 
variably share the fate of idle hands. The game 
of “amusement” is not worth the candle. But I 
do not regret the experiment I have tried. All 
experience is valuable, if rightly utilized. 


December 31st, 18—. 
It was for-six weeks, is my judgment now. 





XIX. 


LAKESIDE, September 6th, 18—. 

My Dear Ruth:—1 don’t believe I should 
answer your letter of the 4th quite so immediately, 
if I had not another from the mysterious corres- 
pondent to communicate. It came—or rather, it 
was shown me—yesterday, and I hope you are as 
much interested as I am in the development of 
the plot, “ if plot it can be called, which plot has 
none!” This tire I send the letter itself, instead 
of a copy—I told Mr. Haviland that you were 
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interested in the story, and that I had copied the 
last letter for you; and he deprecated the trouble 
I had taken, and said that, if the letters interested 
you, you were quite welcome to read them—that 
you would probably never meet the person who 
wrote them, and, as you did not know his name 
even, it was no real breach of confidence to let 
you see them. “And I value your sister’s opin- 
ion,” he said; “during our short acquaintance, 
before her marriage, I formed a high estimate of 
her judgment and common sense—I think she is 
less governed by whims and prejudices than most 
women are!” 

Of course, I could not refrain from thanking 
him for my share of the outside of that compli- 
ment, and he said, very gravely: “I consider you 
singularly free from whims, Miss Snowdon, but 
can you assert that you are quite ungoverned by 
prejudices?”’ I was about to make the assertion, 
perhaps a little warmly, when his meaning sud- 
denly flashed upon me, I never was good at 
concealment, and I am very much afraid that in 
the last five years I have fallen into the habit 
of treating all men impartially, as if they were not 
worth while, and I suppose this is what he must 
have meant. I don’t know, but I somehow think 
he is constantly disappointed that I take so little 
interest in his book. I see his eyes kindle over 
his favorite passages, and sometimes he turns in 
a sort of inquiring manner to me, and then all I 
can say is, “ That is very fine, indeed!” with as 
much emphasis and meaning as I can possibly 
throw into my voice; but I have all the time an 
uncomfortable consciousness that he sees straight 
through me! I can't help it! I am reminded 
again and again, and in spite of myself, of the 
dear Duchess’s “ And the moral of that is: ‘ Be 
what you would seem to be;’ or, if you'd like it 
put more simply—‘ Never imagine yourself not to 
be otherwise than what it might appear to others 
that what you were or might have been was not 
otherwise than what you had been would have 


appeared to them to be otherwise.’”’ Only, unlike. 


poor little Alice, who thought she could under- 
stand it better if she “ had it written down,” the 
writing down seems to me only to make it worse; 
and his look of satisfaction when we have gone 
through a sentence someching like the above, and 
come out safely on the other side, again reminds 
me of the Duchess’s “ That’s nothing to what I 
could say if I chose,” and I feel like answering 
his look with Alice’s “ Pray don’t trouble your- 
self to say it any longer than that!” I wish his 
other scholar had been the one to read proof for 
him; how she would have reveled in, and gloated 
over all that is such heathen Greek to me! 

I always mean to write you a shorter letter, 
when I have one to enclose, but somehow I don’t, 
much, That was not meant for he slang use of 
“much,” which, as you know, I abhor—it was 
literal. I am persuaded you are having a rather 





stupid time at the Point this year. Now, / have 
a propdal to make—why can’t you and John 
leave the children there, with Amy, asking Mrs. 
Williams to have a general oversight, and come 
up here for the rest of my time, and then take me 
home? I know you would enjoy this place, and 
it would do you both good. Think about it, and 
decide to do it. If you would make up your 
minds immediately, you would still have a week 
or ten days here, beside the two journeys; and 
then we could go home by sea, which I have 
been longing to do, but did not quite like to 
undertake by myself. I know John thought of 
taking a six weeks’ holiday this year, and you 
have not been gone quite a month. I shall ex- 
pect you to say yes, and shall be much disap- 
pointed if you don’t. 
Affectionately your sister, 
MARION SNOWDON. 





XX. 


My Dear Haviland :—I don’t suppose you in- 
tended your last letter to be amusing, but it un- 
doubtedly was, and nothing could have gone so 
far toward suggesting to me the possibility that 
my conduct and habits of thought for the past 
ten years may have been founded in a mistake, as 
your rash and unyielding advocacy of the very 
views which I have so long been cherishing. [ 
am not yet prepared to own, even to myseif, that 
I have been mistaken; but an exaggeration makes 
one sensible of all that is grotesque in the reality 
exaggerated; and, seen in this light, my line of 
conduct loses a good deal of the beauty with 
which I have for so long a time invested it. I 
begin to see dimly that I may possibly have been 
making a sort of idol and fetich of my constancy, 
and have, perhaps, been worshiping that, rather 
than Anna’s memory. And it seems to me a 
sorry thing, now, that I have taken an actual 
pride in this constancy, and in the fact which I 
have so often reiterated to myself—that nothing 
which was left held any special interest for me. 
I have begun to doubt whether Anna herself 
would have wished my life to be influenced by 
her death in the manner in which it has been 
We never spoke upon the subject; for her death, 
as you know, was sudden, and I do not think it 
had so much as occurred to us that either one 
mighi outlive the other. I always felt that she 
would consider a life of id/e mourning anything 
but a flattering tribute to her memory; and I have 
tried, so far as it was possible, to shape my lonely 
life as it would have been shaped had she 
remained to help me. But I do not think it 
occurred to me until I saw my own feelings so 
intensified in you, and in this woman of whom I 
have spoken, that perhaps the indulgence of them 
to such an extent had been weak. Not that any 
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one could ever really fill her place; and I believe 
it is this, now, more than the scruples Which have 
ruled me for so long, which makes me hesitate 
about growing more friendly toward this woman. 
It would indeed be unfair to claim a whole- 
hearted love, or even friendship, for what is left 
of my heart and life. I know what you would 
probably say—that I told you that this woman had 
gone through a similar experience. All I can 
say concerning that is, that I would never have 
imagined it had she not told me of it herself; and 
that, sincere as she evidently is, I cannot help be- 
lieving that she is laboring under and cherishing 
a delusion. No doubt she believed at the time 
that this man had aroused all the love of which 
her heart was capable, but I cannot bring my- 
self to believe that he did. My reasons for this 
skepticism are none of them worth recounting, but 
they are many, and, taking them all together, 
they make up, to me, entire and satisfactory evi- 
dence of the truth of my conjecture. I suppose 
she would be as angry at the faintest suggestion 
to this effect as I would heve been three 
months ago, had any one suggested to me that I 
was worshiping myself under the disguise of 
Anna’s memory. We are all more or less self- 
deluded ; the chief difference is, that some of us 
discover that we are, and the rest of us are deluded 
even about our delusions. I have resolved that, 
whatever may follow, I will not refuse this oppor- 
portunity of making a friend who can give me 
real pleasure, and to whom, I think, without 
undue vanity, I may hope to be of some service. 
Should I find that my advances are in any way 
annoying to her, I shall quietly withdraw, and 
conclude that I must have been mistaken con- 
cerning her past; but, should she continue to 
manifest toward me the frank friendliness which 
is her chief charm, my belief that she is still heart- 
whole will be confirmed. She has the most in- 
fectious smile and laugh that I have ever seen or 
heard, and that faculty of being intensely interested 
in the affair of the moment, which, in a sincere 
person—as she undoubtedly is—is the subtlest and 
most irresistible flattery. Whether or not she is 
aware of the value of this faculty as an offensive 
or defensive weapon, I cannot quite ascertain, but 
I do not think she is. I intend carefully to pre- 
serve your last two letters, and whatever you write 
to me upon this subject, for I have a presentiment 
that you will before long stand in need of the wis- 
dom which you are now lavishing upon me. Such 
emphasis as you employ is too apt to be a sign 
of unacknowledged weakness. 

Having given you this friendly warning, I 
shall know by your reply whether you intend to 
stand by your colors, or whether you already begin 
to feel that it is best not to be too emphatic upon 
that, or any other subject. 


Faithfully yours, J. H. 








XXI. 


THE Point, Sept. 9th, 18—. 

My dear Marion ;—The man who was in 
search of the unpardonable sin should have 
come to me. I could have told him all about it. 
When Ruth is writing reams, and you are writing 
folios, and some mysterious and anonymous 
being is keeping you both supplied with matter 
for conjecture, in the shape of didactic letters—I 
know they are didactic, by the expression of 
Ruth’s face while she is reading them—why, in 
the name of common sense, should you desire a 
letter from me, when you know beforehand that 
I have nothing especial to say, and that if any- 
thing were the matter with me, Ruth would at 
once send a telegram, a letter and a messenger, 
to announce it to you ? 

You may think | should feel flattered by your 
anxiety to hear from me, personally, Were I 
less familiar with the springs of action of the 
feminine mind, as represented by yourself and 
Ruth, | might; but | am well aware that this 
anxiety is based upon a general principle, with- 
out personal significance. You are cherishing 
the idea that my conduct is unbrotherly, whereas 
my idea of fraternal affection does not take in 
perfunctory letters. But I yield to the pressure 
of your silent, and Ruth’s, alas! by no means 
silent scorn, You have been gone two months, 
two weeks, and perhaps an odd day or two, and 
for all of that time, save the fractions, have I 
undergone persecution. So long as the daily 
inquiry, “ Aren't you going to write to Marion 
to-day ?”’ was made with a rising inflection, and 
without special emphasis upon any particular 
word, I found my nervous system equal to the 
strain. So long as the first word alone was em- 
phasized, I remained composed, though begin- 
ning to find it, like Mrs. Wilfer, a little wearing. 
So long as the first and last words were empha- 
sized, still with the rising inflection, I braced 
myself, and bore it. But this morning the for- 
mula, as above last quoted, received the prefix 
of * John,” and suffered a change from the rising 
to the falling inflection. I have succumbed, and 
much good may the letter thus wrung from my 
overworked intellect do you ! 

And now, my dear Marion, having been thus 
violently compelled to write, 1 shall take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and of my position as 
head of the family, to irquire what treason you 
and Ruth are haiching. What manly hand in- 
dites the letters which you enclose to the wife of 
my bosom, and which upon the slightest mani- 
festation of a natural and laudable interest, she 
severely informs me “ do not concern me in the 
least !’’ This is not-as it should be. You have 
a childish fancy for conundrums, puzzles, and the 
like. Here is one suited to the circumstances 
and occasion, whose interpretation you would do 
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well to lay to heart: 

As I never knew BY man—family—wife. 
you, under the most J ygeq- 

favorable circum. @ dling. 

stances, to guess the answer of either puzzle or 
conundrum, I give you the solution: ‘“ Be above 
meddling in a family between man and wife.” 
Much as I have hitherto been trampled upon on 
my own hearthstone, I have not yet, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, been deceived; in 
fact, a degree of frankness has at times been ex- 
ercised toward and upon me, which has caused 
me to sigh for a litle emotional concealment. 
But for such secrecy as this I have never sighed. 
Be pleased, therefore, either to remove the em- 
bargo which threatens division in a heretofore 
moderately happy and united family, or cease 
sending the mysterious documents which my 
wife peruses with such lively curiosity. 1 wish I 
could flatter myself that she ever unfolded a love- 
letter of mine with the animated expression of 
countenance which now invariably greets a letter 
from you. I say “now,” for since the beginning 
of this enclosing business, the animation has 
increased in an unpleasantly marked manner. 
She is writing to you at this moment, and I am 
well aware that any mention of our affairs, since 
you left us, which I shall make, will be but a 
vain repetition. I have much ado, as usual, to 
keep my wife’s exuberant vitality, to speak char- 
itably, within bounds. Why should she feel 
called upon to snub a harmless and amiable in- 
dividual who is happy in the conviction that he 
is suffering from mental overstrain? I try, by 
the sympathy which I am so well qualified to 
give, to counteract her chilling dignity, and am 
rewarded by the guileless prattle which consti- 
tutes one of my few amusements here. I am 
happy to observe that my oldest son is inheriting 
my tolerant disposition, rather than his mother’s 
sense of general superiority to the vulgar herd. 
I found the overworked individual vainly essay- 
ing a conversation with Ruth the other day, I 
did not put my oar in; I was interested to see 
whether she had sufficient natural politeness to 
master the sense above mentioned. To my last- 
ing regret, she had not; and the luckless mental 
strainer murmured that he was going fishing, and 
departed. John, junior, was present, and turned 
to me with a look of genuine sorrow on his 
chubby face, and “ Papa, when Mr. Duffer tries so 
hard to talk with mamma, don’t you think she 
might say something beside ‘Indeed ?’?” I wish 
you could have heard the little monkey’s render- 
ing of Ruth’s “indeed ?””—it was irresistible! I 
will mention, that the unfortunate’s name is Duffy. 
Not wishing to lower the respect of the heir for his 
mother, I replied with gravity, “ My boy, that 
was probably the only thing of which your mother 
could think, and we should never say anything 
that we do not first think.” He was sa.isfied. 





Marion, my little sister, what are you hiding 
from me? Are the old days so forgotten that 
you can really bring yourself to believe that any- 
thing which concerns you can fail to be of deep 
interest to me? It is not idle curiosity which 
makes me ask you this. I have watched over 
you too many years, and had your confidence too 
fully, not to feel troubled by the thought that you 
no longer confide in me. Do not be afraid, dear, 
that I should censure you, whatever you might 
tell me. I feel very sure that you could do 
nothing which I should consider deserving of 
censure. Ruth is aromantic little woman, and I 
fear that she encourages you in your superstitious 
cherishing of the memory of the saddest passage 
in your life. I have feared to touch upon the 
subject, much as I have deplored the too-lasting 
effect of your grief; but I fear-still more, now, 
that you are throwing away, willfully, a chance 
for the fresh beginning of a happy life. I shall 
say nothing to Ruth of what I am writing to you. 
If you have confided in her what you are with- 
holding from me, she has faithfully kept your 
secret; but I have formed my own surmises upon 
your earlier letters. The sacrifice of giving you 
up to any one would be great, both to Ruth and 
myself; I say this so that you may the more fully 
believe that I am speaking from no selfish motive. 
We should miss you in a thousand ways were 
you to leave us; but knowing as I do the joy and 
comfort of a happy marriage, I cannot but grieve 
for you in the anticipation of your lonely future, 
Come, Marion, be your own bright, frank, sensi- 
ble self, and tell me all about this coil. You 
have given Ruth a chance at counseling: now 
give me one. Remember the evening when “ the 
dearest girl in the world” had at last said she 
would have me. Did I or did I not keep you up 
till two o’clock with my raptures, and with pic- 
tures of the home in which the best room was 
always to be ready to welcome you? Can you 
stand that ? Your loving brother, 

JoHN SNOWDON. 


— 


XXII. 
THE Pornt, September gth, 18—. 

My Dear Marion :—I find it impossible to 
keep myself from taking an interest in your 
romfnce, mild as it is, and so have consoled my- 
self by thinking that there is no reason why I 
should not, and one or two very good ones why I 
should. The chief of these is the terrible absence 
of objects of interest here. There are not even 
any people who are positively and actively disa- 
greeable, and excepting when we have been off 
upon expeditions “ alone by ourselves,” we have 
had a very stupid time. There is a man- here 
who thinks he has overworked his brain, and 
who is as nervous as an old witch. I suppose he 
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has been keeping late hours, and probably smok- 
ing too much; as for his brain, it has not learned 
to walk alone, much less work. I tell John to 
look well at this individual, and see what he is 
coming to should he persist in smoking six cigars 
a day, but it does not seem to have the least 
effect. His dreadful habit is increasing my reve- 
nue handsomely, for you know he drops an equiv- 
alent to his cigar-money into my jug every month ; 
but I am keeping it to pay his board in the ine- 
briate asylum; for we all know that “ smoking 
leads to drinking,’ and he has been smoking so 
long that he must reach the next siage soon. 

Has it occurred to you that your friend Mr. 
Haviland may possibly be showing you these 
letters as a sort of test, in order that you may ex- 
press your opinion upon the subject more freely 
than you would should he talk directly to you 
about it? It has occurred to me very strongly, 
and I think the next move on his side will prove 
that my conjecture is right. I have known him, 
off and on, since before the death of his fiancée, 
and I never imagined that he would go down to 
his grave mourning. I have only been surprised 
that he has remained unattached so long. But I 
don’t know why I made such a fuss when the idea 
first crossed my mind—it must have been nothing 
but the hen-like instinct of which you spoke. 
John and I have had the care of you so long that 
we have begun to feel very responsible for you, 
and quite as if you were our eldest daughter. 
But “ when I consider” what a thoroughly good 
fellow, in every respect, John Haviland is, I 
grow quite calm, and decide that I will neither 
meddle nor make—that things may take their 
course undisturbed by me, Viewed in some 
lights, this decision is magnanimous. We should 
miss you dreadfully. I do keep awake sometimes 
in the evening, and when you are there, I am al- 
ways sure of anagreeable companion, I looked 
forward to sending half of the children to school 
to you next winter, should you persist in your in- 
tention of teaching—and nobody knows how to 
dress a Christmas-tree as you do. But I do not 
wish to be selfish. I would not take all the 
brothers and sisters-in-law in the world for my 
John, and I would like you to be at last as happy 
as I am. 

Your proposition that we shall join you at 
Lakeside, and bring you home, has been under 
consideration, and we have almost made up our 
minds to do it—the casting vote rests with you, 
for I cannot come unless I bring the children; 
and there is something or other for which John 
has to “run up to town” on or about the 2oth, 
and he could not possibly go until after that. 
Then we would want to stay ten days or two 
weeks, to make the long journey worth while; 
and you proposed, you know, to come home on 
the 20th. But you would not be homesick after 
we were with you; and if you are willing to 

VoL. cu.—34, 





postpone your home-coming to the last of Sep- 
tember or first of October, we will join you just 
as soon after the 20th as John can get away; and 
then, if you are still anxious to come home, we 
will pack you up and send you at once! 

You needn’t be uneasy about Mr. Haviland, if 
that is worrying you—he is the last man, I imag- 
ine, to attribute your staying to any motive con- 
nected with himself. Were the German still 
going on, he might naturally think that you 
were staying to perfect yourself in that! I am 
almost sorry that you dropped it when the “ cul- 
cha’d” young lady left you; it would be so useful 
to you as a teacher, and you probably will not 
have so good an opportunity again. John and 
the children are all under my window, screaming 
at me to_come down to the river; I began this 
before dinner, and it is now after tea. Well, I 
am glad you are not being pulled to pieces ¢his 
summer, by my band of young savages; they will 
nut hush, so I must go. 

Hastily and affectionately your sister, 
RUTH SNOWDON, 


XXIII. 


LAKESIDE, September 12th, 18—. 

My Dear, Dear Old Fohn ;—Do not think that 
I have changed toward you; I love you just as 
much as I ever did, but I have nothing to tell 
you. I can only say, as I said to Ruth, that if | 
had met this man when I was young, and happy, 
and free-hearted, I think I might have loved him. 
Now, it is too late for us both, and he no more 
loves me than I do him. Although he has given 
me many pleasant hours—hours which but for 
him would have been anything but pleasant—I 
could almost wish that I had never met him. I 
did not expect ever to be very happy again, but 
my life was at least quiet and peaceful before I 
met this man; and that quiet he has disturbed, by 
raising speculations and questions .in my mind 
which never would have occurred to me had I 
been let alone. Supposing that I am all wrong 
—that I have been hugging a delusion, and fool- 
ishly throwing away, as you put it, my chance for 
a fresh stari—what good does it do me, now, to 
know it? It is too Jate. The man who starts 
out with a determination to be rich, runs his life 
in a groove until it will run nowhere else, and 
when his object is achieved, it is thrown away 
upon him. If I were to turn around now—to 
accept your view—what should [ gain? My 
sense of happiness is so blunted and dulled, that, 
even granting that all you surnise were fact—and 
indeed it is not, for either of us—I could have 
but a poor imitation of the living reality, which 
has passed away forever. No,ahe kindest thing 
that you can do is to side with my own convic- 
tions; to help me back to the quiet place which 
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I have foolishly left; and to let me forget that I 
did leave it, even for a little while. When I am 
once more at home, where, unless I were the 
most ungrateful of mortals, I could not fail to find 
rest in the love of you all—when I am once more 
fully occupied, as I hope to be this winter, my 
peace will return. I don’t know why Ruth has 
made this mystery about my letters, unless she 
has taken literally a suggestion which I made, not 
wholly in earnest, some time ago—that perhaps, 
if she did not show you my letters, you would 
earn one for yourself. I know how, after your 
day of enforced writing, you hate the sight of a 
pen; and how you also feel that all of Ruth’s 
good deeds, including her letters, are equally 
yours, and I have not blamed you for not writing ; 
but I have felt homesick to hear from you, dear, 
and the sight of your handwriting on the envelope, 
and in the letter, did me good. I have forgotten 
nothing. I could remind you of many things, I 
think, which, in the rush and bustle of your busy 
life, have naturally passed out of your mind. I 
shall never be lonely while I have you, and 
Ruth, who is as dear to me as any sister could 
be, and your dear children, who, following their 
father’s and mother’s example, leave nothing 
undone to assure me of my warm place in their 
home and hearts, 

As for the future—of that I try no longer to 
think. I am trying to live just a day at a time. 
‘**Our hopes and fears are battlements of snow, 

Wind-built, sun-gilt, which one night's rain lays 

low,” 
and fears are as useless as hopes. 

The enclosures which have so excited your— 
not curiosity, that is a female attribute, you know 
—but your interest, we will say, were “ submitted 
for an opinion” to Ruth and myself—at least, 
the first one was, and the others I chose to submit. 
They were from a friend of Mr. Haviland’s, and 
I think he doubted the wisdom of his replies, or 
he would not have shown either them or the let- 
ters to me. In them the question which I had 
long considereéd settled is discussed in a most un- 
settling way, and I very much regret that he 
showed them to me, and that I consented to read 
them. He has not shown me his own letters as 
freely as he has those of his correspondent—I 
have only seen one of the former ; but I judge by 
the replies that he has been rigorously, and _per- 
haps in a rather narrow-minded way, advoca- 
ting the views which I have so long held my- 
self concerning the possibility of a second love. 
He seems to believe, as firmly as I have always 
believed, that “those never loved who say that 
they loved once;” and yet, somehow, the very 
manner in which he defends his ground has un- 
settled me more than any attack of it could pos- 
sibly have done. You remember the night we 


reached that high place in the Catskills, the first 
time you and I ever went off on a pleasure-trip 





alone together? Do you remember how we 
stood out on the balcony, long after we should 
have gone to bed, in a silent rapture over the 
moonlight-flooded landscape? And how, the 
next morning, when we went out for a renewal 
of our rapture, the broad light of day revealed 
an ugly, unpainted modern house in the fore- 
ground, and a long stretch of bare gravel where 
there had been a land-slip, and a double rail- 
road track on the side of the nearest hill? Those 
letters have done for my view what the sunlight 
did for that view, and my only chance cf peace 
is to ignore and forget them. Will you not heip 
me to do this, dear ? 

I am glad that you and Ruth and the children 
are coming, I have been Jonesome enough this 
summer, but there was no good in talking about 
it all the time. I have, 1 hope, found what I 
came for—renewed health; and that means a 
great deal—for one thing, the power to be busy 
enough to forget all day, and tired enough to 
sleep all night. The twilights and evenings | 
confide to your care, and Ruth's, and the chil- 
dren’s. 

You told me what entertained me very much, 
of your oldest boy—he is evidently a chip of the 
old block ; now let me tell you something of your 
youngest, which touched me very much. I have 
been afraid he would forget me, during this long 


| separation ; but in Ruth’s last letter she sent me a 


dandelion which he had picked the day you took 
the children up the river, at an early stage of the 
proceedings, and carried about with him all day, 
“to send to my sick aunty,” he said. He will 
never give me anything which I shall value more 
than that; no, not if he lives to be a railway 
king, and to distribute government bonds and 
diamonds among his impecunious relations. He, 
too, is a chip of the old block, but the old block 
takes special pains to conceal his share of ¢hzs 
resemblance, does he not? 

I wish you were all coming to-morrow—I feel 
as if I could not wait any longer. I never was 
so long away from everybody before, and, if I can 
help it, I never will be again. There are no 
folks like one’s own folks, my dear. Are you 
thanking your stars that you have only called 
down one such infliction upon yourself as this, all 
summer? Can you not see? This is the accu- 
mulated, pent-up eloquence of three to-you-silent 


months. Your very loving 
MARION. 





XXIV. 
LAKESIDE, September 13th, r8—. 
My Dear Ruth :—After some meditation on 
the subject, I have decided to remain until the 
end of the month, in order that you and John 
may have no excuse for not coming here—you 
would so enjoy this place, and I am sure it will 
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do you both good. So you can run up to town 
and pack a trunk with your winter clothes—and 
be sure you put in an old gown which has been 
declared superannuated, and a suit of John’s 
most venerabie clothes—he will wish to fish, of 
course, and his wish can be abundantly satisfied 
here. We had a day’s fishing just before my 
classmate went away, and caught so many mack- 
erel that we lost count altogether. I never saw 
such lively fishing before—it was quite exciting. 

The only drawback to my pleasure is the fear 
that Mr. Haviland_may imagine that his staying 
till the end of the month has influenced me. I 
feel like a person in a dark room, afraid to move, 
for fear of running against an open door or a 
piece of furniture. Before J thought of any pos- 
sible consequences, I mentioned to him that I had 
begged you to come. I am afraid I did it solely 
to let him see that I would not consider your 
coming an interruption. When your next letter 
came, I mentiened that I had heard from you 
apropos of something else, and he immediately 
asked if you were coming. Of course I had not 
sense enough to think twice before I spoke once, 
and I told him it depended upon my willingness 
to prolong my stay. As soon as I had said tt, I 
knew what an idiot I had been. Should I de- 
cide to stay, he might possibly think that the 
pleasure of his society accounted for the decision. 
Should I decide to go, my decision would be so 
apparently motiveless, that he would be pardon- 
able for imagining that I was flying from his fas- 
cinations- After balancing miserably about it for 
one whole day, I have finally made up my mind 
that my least conspicuous course will be to stay. 
Should you, however, not agree with me, I am 
going to ask you and John to sacrifice yourselves 
to my dignity, and spend the rest of your holiday, 
as you had intended, at the Point. I shall not be 
at all afraid to come home alone. I don’t think 
I should have had this debate with myself had it 
not been for your last letter—you and John so 
evidently have received a totally false impression 
in regard to Mr, Haviland and myself that I feel 
troubled—perhaps he, too, is under the impres- 
sion that I could forget my past for him. I do 
not blame you. I have laid myself open to it by 
allowing him to engross so much of my thought, 
and of my letters to you; and you are only like 
everybody else—faithless as to the possibility of 
constancy. If I had met Mr. Haviland when we 
were both young and free, it seems quite possible 
that I might have felt warm friendship, if not 
love, for him; but the very fact that his history 
was similar to my own, that he would not be 
* likely to misconstrue me, has put me at my ease 
with him to an unusual degree, I can only say 
that I am very glad that you will soon see for 
yourself how foundationless your ideas on this 
subject are. And I will not be so foolish again. 
If I must write nonsense, I will do it solely for 





my own amusement, and go back to my old plan 
of writing a journal as if I were addressing some 
one. This effectually relieves one’s mind, and 
can be burnt when the reaction comes, with the 
pleasant knowledge that it has been a safe and 
uncriticising confidante. But you did not mean 
to be unkind, dear Ruth, and I will always try to 
judge people by their feelings and motives, and 
not by the ofien-mistaken manifestation of them, 
Always affectionately your sister, 
MARION SNOWDON, 


XXV. 


THE PoINnt, September 16th, 18—. 

My Dearest Marion :—You \etter has made 
me feel like a perfectly unfeeling wretch. You 
are so sweet and bright that I never can realize, 
until some accident reveals it, that the undercur- 
rent of your life is a mournful memory. Indeed, 
dear, I did not mean to wound you; but John 
and I had both been so glad that you really 
seemed interested in Mr, Haviland, and your 
German lessons, and in the prospect of teaching 
next winter—although, as you know very well, 
we should never permit the teaching if your heart 
did not seem so set upon it—that we did hope 
you were allowing yourself, not perhaps to for- 
get, but to take a reasonable and cheerful view 
of life once more. Perhaps I have done wrong 
in always avoiding this subject with you, but | 
thought that talking about it would only keep 
you more keenly alive to it. Now I think that 
this may have been a mistake—that if we had 
talked it out freely, whenever it weighed espec- 
ially upon your spirit, it would have done you 
good. I have never told you something—a me-- 
sage with which I was charged for you—because 
the time has not seemed to come, and because it 
was only to be given you under certain condi- 
tions. Whether or not these conditions have 
arrived, you must be the judge, and must absolve 
me from all intention of wounding you, for I 
cannot feel comfortable in withholding it from 
you any longer. The evening before Alan sailed 
upon that voyage from which he never returned, 
I was alone in the parlor with him for a few 
minutes before you came down. He carefully 
kept from you—with his habitual unselfishness— 
the strong presentiment which haunted him, that 
he should not live to come home again, but he 
seemed unable to help mentioning :t to me. 

“And I leave it as a solemn trust to you, Ruth,” 
he said, “should I die in India, or on my way 
there, to tell Marion that she must on no account 
feel herse!f bound never to marry, She is so 
sensitive—her ideas of faith and loyalty are so 
high—that I can imagine her cutting herself off 
from all possibilities of happiness, under the con- 
viction that she was doing simple justice to my 
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memory—-and this must not be. I have always 
especially abhorred that selfishness which reaches 
backward from the grave to mar a lifetime.” I 
tried to cheer him, to make him doubt his pre- 
sentiment; but he would not rest until I had 
solemnly promised him that, in the event of his 
death, I would tell you his wish regarding you, 
should I ever have the slightest reason to suspect 
that you were allowing your loyalty to his mem- 
ory to interfere with any prospect of happinéss 
which might offer itself te you. Until now, I 
have never had a shadow of reason to deliver his 
message; and if I have been mistaken in deliv- 
ering it now, I can only ask you to pardon me, 
and to believe that my motive in speaking is my 
great desire for your welfare and happiness. I 
don’t mean to say that people can only be happy 
married—that would be a foolish and untenable 
statement—but I am very firmly convinced that 
when a marriage is what it ought to be, it gives a 
happiness to which unmarried people can never 
attain. You often hear me say things about John, 
which might make you think that he is not all I 
eapected he would be; but so long as I know 
that I am still the one woman in all the world to 
him, nothing that he could do or say would make 
me sorry that I married him, And this is why 
I cannot bear to have you, with your large heart, 
and your energy and strength of character, settle 
down into the routine of school-teaching, and cut 
yourself off, by your idea that you are bound to 
remain single, from the happiness which you are 
so fitted both to enjoy and to bestow. And I 
think that Mr. Haviland has been cherishing a 
similar delusion to the one which has haunted 
you, and that, no matter what his real feeling 
might be, he would hesitate long before giving 
up his jealously-guarded constancy. So that, 
perhaps, after all, I have been unwise in speak- 
ing; but, as I said, I could not be satisfied, under 
the circumstances, not to speak. 

You must forgive me, if you think that there is 
anything in what I have said which requires for- 
giveness, and believe that I am always faithfully 
and affectionately your sister, 

RuTH SNOWDON. 





XXVI. 
Sept. 18th, r8—. 
My Dearest Ruth :—Your letter, and John’s 
telegram, were both handed me at once, this 
morning, but I opened the telegram first. I do 


wish I could cure myself of my foolishness about 
telegrams; but, although John’s constant habit 
of humoring his laziness by telegraphing instead 
of writing letters ought to have accustomed me 
to them by this time, I never can take one of 
those portentous-looking yellow envelopes into 
my hand without a shudder, and a horribly sink- 





ing heart. It is too bad that John’s affairs should 
hinder your coming for a whole week, but I will 
gladly wait for you, for my heart 1s set upon 
enjoying with you all the beauties of this lovely 
place; and Mr. Haviland has relieved my mind 
by going away—he found certain mistakes and 
misunderstandings about his book, which made 
him suddenly decide that it would be best for 
him to have an interview with his publishers, and 
he went yesterday morning. I miss him, of 
course, very much, and yet his absence is a relief. 

Your letter completes the chaos—if chaos can 
be completed !—in my mind, and I am glad to 
have a little time to think. Nearly every one is 
gone—only a few harmless invalidish people are 
left, and. the place is very sweet and quiet. He 
did not say positively whether he will be back or 
not. I suppose it will depend upon the progress 
of his book, and whether it seems better for him 
to remain in B—— until it is fairly through the 
press. The evening before he leit, he put into 
my hand three more of “ J, H.'s”? letters, saying 
that if he did not return, I might destroy them, 
and that, as I had manifested some interest in 
the matter, I might perhaps care to see the con- 
clusion of it. These letters I enclose to you, for 
there is a curious similarity between the situation 
of these people—or rather, this man, for I know 
nothing beyond what he says concerning the 
“woman—and mine. That is, there was before 
he arrived at the point indicated in the last letter. 
You can bring them back to me when you come. 
I do not think I shall see Mr. Haviland again; 
but I have promised to destroy them, should he 
not return by the first of October. I do not know 
how to answer your message from Alan. It was 
like him—my happiness was his first consider- 
ation, from the hour of our first meeting until 
that in which we parted. But it does not seem 
to me to be possible that I should take advantage 
of a magnanimity so great as this. It must have . 
cost him a struggle to say that: I never could have 
done it, had the case been reversed. I might 
have brought myself to think, and even to say, 
in a general way, that i hoped he would be 
happy again after awhile; but I never conld 
have suggested that he might be happy with some 
one else. So, while the knowledge that he felt 
no jealousy of a possible future for me would 
take away—no, I will be honest—does take away 
the bitter feeling of self-reproach which my 
slight and passing interest in Mr. Haviland had 
awakened, it seems to bar, in another and more 
effectual manner, the possibility that that interest 
should ever deepen or increase. And I think 
that he is governed by a feeling very similar to 
this, in refusing to allow himself even a friend- 
ship with any woman, Do not misunderstand 
me. Iam not vain enough to imagine that / am 
sufficiently attractive to make him even dream of 
overcoming his scruples ; but I think that, had he 
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not been weighted with a past which made a 
bright future impossible to him, he would have 
felt more than a passing interest in the young 
girl who shared my German lessons. I feel as if 
I were writing incoherently, and as my enclosure 
will occupy some time, I will write no more 
now. You cannot imagine the effect upon my 
mind of that message from Alan. I am not 
angry, or even hurt with you, for giving it to me. 
You did perfectly right; I should have felt just 
as you did, in your place, but it has settled me to 
an indescribable extent. I am trying to sift out 
his reason for leaving it, and it seems to me that 
something in me must have disappointed him, 
He must have seen some weakness—some sign 
of inconstancy. Ruth, tell me what you think— 
tell me truly. I always have great confidence 
in your single mind and clear sight—you 
never get into this chaotic state—you always 
know just where you stand; try if you cannot 
fix upon a certain standing-place for me—every- 
thing seems rocking. 

‘Try to let nothing hinder you from starting on 
the 27th. I am very lonely—I have missed you 
and John more than I have said, this summer. 

Very affectionately, 
MARION SNOWDON, 





XXVIL. 


My Dear Haviland :—Y our \etter would prob- 
ably have had more effect upon my wavering 
resolution, had I not detected, or imagined that I 
detected, certain signs of weakness in it. I can- 
not help thinking that your meditations on the 
subject are leading you to a different opinion, as, 
I must confess, mine are. I have been making 
a great effort of imagination to try to discover 
what I would have wished Anna to do, had the 
case been reversed, and my imagination has been 
aided by memory. I never thought, before, of 
using the recollection of which I wish to speak, 
in this way—I suppose because no temptation 
such as this has ever before presented itself to me. 
But I wonder that it did not occur to me, when I 
first began to argue the question with myself. I 
do not think that I have mentioned, even to you, 
that before [ saw Anna, I was, for a few weeks, 
engaged to be married to another woman. Even 
now, I do not care to go into all the particulars 
of that most humiliating mistake—I was very 
young at the time, and was attracted solely by an 
unusually pretty face and fascinating manner. I 
had been engaged only a week, when I failed in 
business—through no fault of my own—and the 
exertions I made to let no one but myself suffer 
through the failure of the firm, and to clear our 
names from dishonor, threw me into brain fever. 
I remember distinctly my conviction that I should 
not recover, and that, in every conscious moment, 





I endeavored to frame a message to the woman [ 
loved, begging her not to let my death blight her 
entire life—to feel that she was free, after a time, 
to love again and to marry. [I could not bear 
the idea that this young, bright creature should 
spend her life in mourning for me. My recovery 
brought me a striking instance of the irony of 
fate. I found a letter waiting my ability to read 
it—a letter from this woman, breaking the en- 
gagement in such heartlessly definite terms, that 
I would have been an abject fool to make any at- 
tempt to renew it. As you may imagine, my 
views about lovely woman underwent a sudden, 
and, as I then thought, permanent change, and 
for many years I believed imyself invulnerable. 
Anna’s fine character and simple goodness forced 
me to see that the reaction had been as foolishly 
extreme as the action, and I loved her witha far 
deeper and worthier love than that which the 
woman of whom I spoke could ever have awak- 
ened, I told her freely about my past, but she 
was not a jealous woman, and it gave her no an- 
noyance. But the point toward which, as you 
will doubtless have perceived, I have been tend- 
ing, is the fact that it would have given me no 
pleasure to believe, in either case, that a so-called 
constancy would stand between the woman I had 
loved and all chance of happiness. I am still 
undecided as to whether or not I should make 
any use of my freedom, even should I feel my- 
self free—my ventures have not brought me in 
such happiness, that I am certain that I should 
care to make another. The brief and perfect 
happiness which my engagement with Anna gave 
me, only seem: to make greater the agony of 
losing her; and [ have a sort of superstitious fear 
that, should I venture once more, the result 
would be still more disastrous. This is, of course, 
a vain superstition ; but it is really the strongest 
weight, now, that is holding me back. Let me 
hear from you again—and if you really are under 
conviction, do not allow your pride to stand in 
the way of perfect frankness. I shall not charge 
you with inconsistency—consistency may be a 
jewel, but it is a hard and cold one, which some- 
times cuts the hand that grasps it. That is an 
apothegm. Faithfully yours, J. H. 


XXVIII. 


My dear Haviland:;—I honor your candor, 
for the effort which it must have cost you. Toa 
man of your calibre, the confession that a long- 
cherished sentiment may possibly »e founded in 
a mistake, is an heroic thing. But I am sorry to 
find that while you admit so freely the cogency 
of my argument, you still maintain that it has no 
effect upon your individual feeling. That state 
of mind I can fully comprehend; but I would be 
very glad to see your feeling about this matter 
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changed, before any occasion arises which will 
call for a decision, A time which might other- 
wise have been one of true and increasing hap- 
piness, has been one of distress and harassment, 
such as I hope never again to experience, Even 
the quiet friendship, which, as I at first deluded 
myself into believing was all to which I aspired, 
seemed to me a forbidden thing; and now, when 
I have convinced myself that I have been the 
self-made victim of a pitiful mistake—firmly as I 
am convinced of this—I cannot succeed in per- 
manently shaking off the chain which has held 
me for years. The habit of mind*has become 
too strong for me—in spite of myself, an accus- 
ing voice seems to answer each thought of this 
woman, to whom my heart would so gladly turn 
if it were free. It is not that I have in any way 
forgotten or ignored my love for Anna—my 
recollection of all that part of my life is as fresh 
and vivid as ever; but my reason tells me that I 
should do no wrong to the memory in admitting 
this new love. I did not feel, when I first dis- 
covered that I loved Anna, and that she loved 
me, that I was in any way wronging my mother 
and sister—my affection for them seemed to in- 
crease, rather than diminish; and surely, even if 
the dead whom we have loved are allowed to 
know about our joys and sorrows, all jealousy 
must be forever at an end—one cannot conceive 
of the possibility of such a thing as jealousy and. 
unhappiness over those who are left behind, on 
that “ far shore.” So I keep reasoning with my- 
self, and yet a cold hand seems to grasp my 
heart, when I resolve to throw off this weakness, 
and leave it to the woman I love to decide 
whether my love is a thing worth taking. That 
she has allowed herself to become the morbid 
victim of such an idea as that which has so long 
enslaved me, I can scarcely believe; but, should 
this be the case, I feel as if I might entirely gain 
my own freedom, in making hers plain to her. 
I know you will have thought of little else since 
I last wrote; tell me what is the result of your 
thinking. I am losing all power of thinking 
clearly for myself, and shall wait impatiently for 
your answer. 

Sincerely your friend, 


J. H. 





XXIX. 


My Dear Haviland:—Your jast letter gave 
me great comfort. I now feel that I can absolve 
myself from all the charges which a distorted 
conscience has of late brought against me, and 
follow the dictates of both heart and reason. I 
am glad to find that your views upon the subject 
have undergone an honest change, for I am afraid 
that nothing short of this would have determined 
me in the course which I have chosen. 

I have spoken, and she refuses even to listen 


to me; and yet something in her face, her voice, 
her whole manner, convinces me that she refuses 
solely for the reason which has so long held me 
silent, What can I do? If she would but let 
me speak, I could follow out with her the process 
through which I have so lately gone myself; but, 
if she refuses me even this, it seems hopeless. I 
have written her a note, imploring her to let me 
tell her, if not in an interview, then in a letter, 
all that I long to say, promising not to construe 
it as any token that she will yield to my suit, if 
she will only grant me this. 

She has consented to let me write, and has 
promised to read my letter—this is all that I could 
at present hope for. I dare not yet rejoice in the 
concession which she has made. She cannot yet 
bring herself to acknowledge that she loves me ; 
but she has consented to read my letters, and 
even to answer them, if I will not urge my suit 
for six months. She has promised to give me an 
answer at the end of that time. This is far, far 
better than I feared, if not so good as I hoped for. 

She begs me now to leave her, and I shall do 
so at once—I think it is my wisest policy, for my 

} presence seems to trouble her—and yet, I cannot 
believe that it is because she 1s either indifferent 
or averse to me. She has told me more particu- 
larly of her engagement, and I can see that she 
is suffering all that I suffered when the possibility 
that I could love again first presented itself to my 
mind. But I feel very hopeful. 1 am sure that 
every day will add to my chance of finally win- 
ning her. Her life is a lonely one, and the 
thought of such sympathy and companionship as 
I would give her, would she but accept it, is not, 
I can see, distasteful to her, apart from her super- 
stitious fear of accepting it. But I will not give 
way to discouragement. I think the battle is 
virtually won, and for your candor and encour- 
agement | cannot sufficiently thank you, 

More than ever your friend, 


J. H. 





XXX. 


THE Pornt, September 2oth, 18—. 

My Dearest Marion :— There is something 
catching in your chaotic state—it has communi- 
cated ‘tselfto me. I do not know how to answer 
your last letter, for I see so plainly where all this 
is tending to, and the more I see it the more I 
feel as if I could not give you up. But this is 
pure selfishness, so I will try to put it aside, and 
give you the honest opinion which would be so 
easy to give were I a little less fond of you. I 
think there can be no doubt that Mr. Haviland 
loves you, and that he has refrained from saying 
so entirely upon the ground which you have taken 
concerning yourself. I think the letters which he | 
has shown you have gradually but surely con- 





vinced him of the mistake which he has made in 
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letting an ideal constancy interfere with his possi- 
ble happiness, and that his motive for showing 
them to you was the hope that they might have 
the same effect upon you. And I cannot help 
admiring his wisdom, now that he has given you 
every possible argument in his favor, in leaving 
you to think the whole thing out for yourself, un- 
trammeled by his presence. He manifested this 
wisdom, also, in taking me into his counsels, for 
he knew me well enough to be certain that, 
whatever my feelings might be, I would not allow 
them to hamper my honest convictions. You 
may be very sure that he will come back, and 
that, when he comes back, he will speak; and if 
I were you I would try to think only of what you 
are feeling zow, and follow the leading of that. 
You do both yourself and Alan great wrong, dear 
child, in putting such a construction upon his 
message. He knew that, at your age, and with 
your naturally bright and hopeful spirit, a life 
spent in mourning and retirement from the world 
would be out of the question for you—and he was 
quite right. You are so fit, in every way, to 
brighten a home of your own, that I would be 
selfish indeed were I to try to keep you to help 
brighten mine. 

John feels about this precisely as I do, He 
has not, of course, read “ J, H.’s’’ letters, but I 
have given him a sketch of the position of affairs, 
and he is only afraid that you may trifle with 
your chance of happiness until you lose it. He 
speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Haviland. and 
bids me tell you that “ Doubtless God might have 
made a better man; but doubtless, God never 
did.” Upon this point I of course do not agree 
with him, but I am willing to concede that Mr. 
Haviland may be the ext des¢ man. 

John is still uncertain as to his getting off, but 
he scolds me for the meekest complaint, and tells 
me that I “ ought to be very thankful” for the 
way in which business is reviving. He has be- 
gun to go up and down every day now instead of 
staying here all the time, and says that he may 
* ship’? me and the children on the 27th, and 
come a week later to bring us all home. I would 
move the family back to town at once, for it is 
a forlorn way to live, 7 think; but September is 
making up for the ceolness of August, and it is 
only moderately cool here. But I do not mean 
to disappoint you again, dear Marion, If John 
should find that he really is unable to leave town 
for ten consecutive days, on the 27th I shall not 
be at all afraid to undertake the journey with the 
children—they are all good travelers, even the 
baby—and he can come for us as he suggests. 
So you may look for us on the evening of the 
28th, and I know John will come with us if he 
possibly can. The children are quite wild about 
the expedition, and I am afraid you will find 
them more like young savages than ever—they 
have fairly lived out-of-doors since we have been 





here, and look more like young Choctaws than 
anything else. But they are-all as well and happy 
as possible, so I do not concern myself much 
about their color, I shall hope to-hear once more 
from you before we start—but I hardly know 
myself exactly what I hope to hear. 
Always most affectionately your sister, 
RUTH SNOWDON. 





XXXI. 
September 23d, 18—. 

My Dearest Ruth :—The mail which brought 
me your letter brought one also from Mr. Hav- 
iland, and he has asked me to marry him. 'I 
thought I had been thinking the subject out, but 
it seems to me that I am as much at a loss con- 
cerning my answer as I should be if his letter 
had taken me utterly by surprise—as in some 
sense it did. He does not ask for an immediate 
answer—only that I will think about it, and not 
give him a hasty and uncorsidered refusal. He 
is willing to wait, he says, until I can see the 
matter as he now sees it himself, for he felt 
exactly as I feel, and has only lately convinced 
himself that he was really at liberty to speak. 
Something in his letter—not only the writing, but 
a sort of general resemblance—reminded me so 
forcibly of those letters of ‘J. H.’s,” that an un- 
comfortable doubt has taken possession of my 
mind, and will not be exorcised. Ruth, do you 
believe it possible that he could himself have 
written all those letters, and then shown them to 
me, for the purpose of changing my convictions 
on this subject? If I thought that—! At any 
rate, I shall give him not the slightest encourage- 
ment until I know the truth about this, and if he 
has played so unworthy a trick, I am done with 
him forever. That they did influence me, I need 
not attempt to disguise from you; whatever I may 
say to him, for I have written you freely about 
everything, from the very beginning; but you 
know me well enough, I hope, to believe that a 
scheme of this sort could not succeed with me. 
I do not deny that 1 should be sorry to lose the 
friendship of this man; for, since I became well 
acquainted with him, life has seemed a much more 
cheerful thing to me, Neither do I deny that 
these letters have had an effect which any direct 
attack, even the gentlest, would have failed to 
produce; but that only makes me more indignant 
at the ruse, if ruse it has been. So I have merely 
written that I would much rather talk with him 
on the subject, than write to him, and that I hope 
he will return here for a day before I go home. 
I wrote this immediately upon the receipt of his 
letter, so that I should not wonder if he were to 
come to-morrow, and I will leave my letter open 
until then—it will still be in time to reach you 
before you start. I am very glad you are coming, 
with or without John, and you need have no 
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apprehension that the children will shock me— 
if you could only kriow how much I want to see 
all the dear little things ! 

24th. My conviction was right—he came this 
morning, and I asked him the point-blank ques. 
tton. He was unable to deny having written the 
leuers, but pleaded in extenuation that I had my- 
self suggested the idea to him. I could not sce 
low this was possible, and he reminded me of 
that dreadful story which, you may remember, 
I still could 
not understand what he meant, and he explained 
how it had occured to him, after reading that, 
that the idea might be made to work by using a 
mentai instead of a palpable representation, to 
produce the desired effect. My admiration for 
his ingenuity and audacity came very near mani- 
festiny itself in spite of my anger, but I think I 
But you will think me 
dreadfully weak-minded, and i humbly amit 
thatlam. I did not give him the scornful and 
tinal dismissal which I proposed to give him 
I told him 
how unworthy I thought his artifice, and he 
meekly acknowledged that it was, but he said it 
seemed the only possible way of gaining any foot- 
hold, What vexed me more than anything else 
was that he actually obliged me to confess the 
truth of this assertion, and to admit that the letters, 


made such an impression upon me. 


concealed it successfully. 


should my suspicion prove correct, 


and his supposed opposition to the writer, had* 


had more effect upon my mind than anything 
which he could have said or done in his own 
proper person, But I teld him—and when I said 
it, | believed it—that whatever effect they had 
had was more than neutralized by the discovery 
of the subterfuge. He looked so dreadfully cast 
down at this, that, in spite of myself, I began to 
feel reproached, and to wonder a little if I were 
not placing myself upon a rather higher pedestal 
than I could grace. So when he dejectedly 
asked my permission to write to me, I graciously 
gave it; and when he farther begged that I would 
sometimes write to him if I should find anything 
in his letters worth answering, I said that perhaps 
possibly I might. Don’t laugh at me, please; I 
don’t think I could stand it just now, Iam so 
glad that you will be here in five days more, 
Your loving sister, 
MARION SNOWDON, 





XXXII, 
LAKESIDE Housg, Sept. 30th, 18—. 

My Dear Fohn :—You have already, I hope, 
received my telegram announcing our safe ar- 
rival here; but, although you object to writing 
letters, | have not yet observed that you object to 
receiving them—from some few people; and 
until I do observe this crowning evidence of un- 
conquerable inertia, a sense of duty will prompt 
me to continue writing to you. 





Marion has not in the least over-rated this 
charming place. The rocks and surf are mag- 
nificent; the lake, which is curiously near the sea, 
is smail for its age, but very clear and beautiful, 
and the surrounding country must be lovely in 
summer; now it has a melancholy and deserted 
look which I do not like, I have not yet been 
fishing, although I have been urgently invited—I 
am dutifully waiting for your arrival. It is true, 
I only arrived yesterday morning, but I was not 
at all tired, and would have liked to go very 
well, The children are, if possible, crazier than 
they were at the Point, They behaved so beau- 
tifully on the journey, that they are re-acting, I 
suppose; but they have ali out-of-doors for it, so 
I don’t care a great deal, 1 am so thankful that 
they are all disposed to be active and energetic ! 
Marion does not seem to mind their racket in the 
least, and never moves without a body-guard. I 
would not for the world doubt her affection for 
my interesting infants—but Mr. Haviland is here, 
and Marion seems perversely inclined to evade 
him in every possible way. My efforts to be an 
unobjectionable chaperone are utterly wasted— 
when the children are out of the way, she 
clings to me with a touching amount of sis- 
terly devotion, Mr, Haviland’s unvarying po- 
liteness, under these somewhat trying cir- 
cumstances, does equal credit to his head and 
heart. I have so far been unable to discover 
the least sign of impatience or loss of temper on 
his part, and I cannot help hoping that his virtue 
will be rewarded. There is a tacit understanding 
between us; and, although I shall do nothing 
conspicuous, I shall further his cause in a quiet 
way; for I like him, and I feel convinced that 
Marion is only behaving in this ridiculous way, 
because she knows that the outworks of her heart 
are the only protection left for the citadel. That 
is a beautiful simile, which I hope you will appre- 
ciate. You need not ask me why I have “ slewed 
round” in this manner, as you would doubtless 
express it. I don’t myself know exactly why I 
have, and I do not see the necessity for knowing. 
Marion would be utterly thrown away as a school 
teacher—I seem to see her, “old and formal, 
fitted to her petty part,” and I don't like the pic- 
ture. When [ think how happy I have been, 
with the laziest man who isn’t either tramping 
for his living or in the almshouse, it seems to 
me that Marion might be very happy indeed with 
Mr. Haviland, if she would only drop her de- 
fences, and act sensibly. If she had told me, 
out and out, that she did not and could not love 
him, of course I should have nothing more to 
say, except that I was sorry, and there would have 
been an end of it. But you see she has not told 
me, and cannot tell me this, and so I am getting 
out of all patience with her, and I only wonder 
that Mr. Haviland is not, too. I wish he would 
go away—he would, if he had any sense ; but mea 
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never have, at such crises, no matter how much 
may have been their original portion, She 
would miss him so, if he would just leave her, 
that she would very soon come to her senses, I 
think I will just drop him a hint. He seems 
reasonable upon all ordinary subjects, and per- 
haps he may be able to see the reasonableness of 
this, 

October Ist. Well, I did, and he was more 
se~sible, even, than [ had given him credit for 
be .g. He seemed to see at once what I was 
driving at, and said he would go this morning; 
so “go he did,”’ about two hours ago, and I could 
not help being tickled at Marion’s intense sur- 
prise and slight mortification, I did not console 
her in the least, I told her it was no wonder-— 
that nobody with any self-respect would submit 
to being ignored indefinitely, 

“Oh, did | ignore him?” she said, with much 
distress; “I didn’t mean to be rude, but he 
ought to have gone right away when I said— 
when I told him!” 

“ He wanted to see me, no doubt,” I replied, 
calmly, “ we are old friends, you know.” 

I was requested not to be ridiculous, and there 
the conversation ended. 

We shall all be glad to see you on Saturday— 
the children and I, because we are fairly pining 
for a fishing excursion, and are af—I mean, are 
unwilling—to go without you; and Marion, be- 
cause she knows you can't stay long, and so will 
regard your coming as the signal to strike her 
tent. I think she wishes very much to get home, 
and have a long, quiet think, undisturbed by the 
associations which evidently haunt her here—for 
1 find that man has taken her everywhere, on 
one pretence or another, 

I don’t believe you would read any more than 
this, if I should write it—or at any rate, you 
wouldn’t read it all at one sitting—so I shall not 
continue to waste my sweetness, but will reserve 
the rest until I see you; and if you dare to dis- 
appoint us on Saturday, we will pack ourselves 
up, and start for home on Monday! 

Your long-suffering wife, 
RUTH SNOWDON, 


XXXIIL. 
BELLEFONTE, LEWISTOWN, 
December 3d, 18—. } 
My Dear Fohn :—\f | had not given up being 
provoked with you long ago, as an utterly useless 
expenditure of ammunition, I should be fearfully 
so now. I don’t think I every wanted somebody 
to talk to as | do this evening, when I have been 
obliged to settle myself in your dingy little den 
because—but let me not anticipate! When I 
“have clients, they shall hunt up their own evi- 
dence, if they want it, and I will merely put it 





into overwhelming arguments for them. They 
will respect me a great deal more, too, than if I 
were to yo from Dan to Beersheba on ‘heir er- 
rands. 

You had scarcely been gone an hour last Mon- 
day, when Marion came to me blushing beauti- 
fully, and holding a letter in her hand. “ This 
came yesterday,” she said, “ but I didn’t see any 
use in telling John—he says such outrageous 
things !” 

“I know he does, my dear child,” I answered, 
soothingly, “ but you know J don’t—when is he 
coming ?” 

“ To-morrow,” she said, “and I don’t know 
what to do, at all.’’ 

Myself. “ Then I willtell you. Put on that new 
gown, it’s intensely becoming—and be in the 
parlor, and [ will undertake to keep the children 
out of your way—that is, for two or three hours,” 

“Half an hour will be quite enough,” said 
Mademoiselle, growing suddenly dignified, and 
with that she left me to my own reflections, 

How I did wish for you! And yet I had a 
feeling of relief that you were out of the way— 
you are altogether too much like the Irishman 
who never opened his mouth without putting his 
foot in it, and you would probably have made 
some dreadful speech, and spoiled everything. 

Marion—doubtless in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness—did put on her new gown the next day, and 
her excitement gave her a very good color, so I 
felt quite satisfied with her. I told the children 
that I was going ta preserve ginger, and make 
orange marmalade, and that they might all help; 
and wild horses wouldn’t have drawn them out 
of that kitchen. It has cost me a cook, but [ 
don’t care—that’s my contribution, If you wish 
to know the rest, you can just recall what you 
said to your mother when you tried to tell her of 
our engagement; she and I have had many a 
good laugh over it since. 

Perhaps it was as well, but the children some- 
how got an inkling of it, and they rushed upon 
her with howls, and perfectly ruined that lovely 
gown, for they were a mass of syrup and orange- 
juice; but you ought to have seen the angelic 
manner with which she bore it, I only hope she 
won't realize it when she settles down a little. 

Now, John, I am quite in earnest—don'¢ make 
fun of her when you write. She has written to 
you, but of course she did not show me the letter, 
and it will be too bad if you say anything foolish. 

Of course there is no time fixed for the wed- 
ding yet, but I hope it will be soon. You know 
the fox that lost his tail in a trap was very anxious 
that all the other foxes should cut their tails off. 

Do come home soon !—I shall explode if [ 
don’t have some one to talk to before long, and 
Marion is of no value to any one but the owner, 
You'll have to make love to me a little now, just 
to keep me from being envious. Envious! I 
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wouldn’t—but never mind what I wouldn’t ; you 
are quite vain enough, 
Your pretty-well-contented wife, 
RutTH SNOWDON. 

P. S.—I must tell you this—I didn’t mean to, 
but it is really too good to be monopolized, and 
if you ever dare to let on that you know, I 
will never tell you anything more that you may 
not safely publish on the house-top. Marion 
was nearly as good as her word about the half- 
hour, that morning, but—she admitted that “ he’’ 
was coming again in the evening. I was going 
to scold her, but somehow I came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not necessary, and I forbore. Of 
course I did not go down to the parlor after tea, 
and about nine o'clock she came up and announced 
that ** he’’ wished to see me, I was just going 
down, when I[ noticed how very untidy her little 
front curls looked. She put up her hand to 
smooth them, and exclaimed, “ Why! what can 
have gone with my net?’’ Then she grew sud- 
cenly red, and started to go down-stairs. I had 
scarcely shaken hands with Mr. Haviland, and 
said what was proper under the circumstances, 
when I noticed what looked like a cobweb hang- 
ing from his top waistcoat-button. My dear 
John, it was an “invisible net!” I came very 
near quoting “ Love that hath us in his net,” 
when I suddenly recalled the next line. Oh, 


John! If I—if you— “Can he pass, and we 
forget?” Iam afraid he can, 
(THE END.) 





A MODERN HERO. 


BY H. W. HOLLEY. 
He is not one who gives to books 
A single thought, or idle hour ; 
His sharp, clear vision overlooks 
The nonsense about mental power ; 
The ills of life cannot destroy 
This faith within his bosom burning, 
That business is life’s only joy, 
Which all would feel were they discerning! 


To him existence is a bliss, 

A bowl with traffic overflowing ; 
A sphere with higher aims than this 

He scoffs as one not worth the kno wing; 
And so he tugs, and toils, and schemes ; 

At his success his neighbors cheer him; 
Each selfish stroke of fortune seems 

In their shrewd judgments to endear him! 


At last, for e’en to such as he, 

The angel Death must bring releases ; 
Despite the spoils of victory, 

Upon this earth his triumph ceases ; 
And when his monument shall rise, 

These stirring lines engraved shall gild it, 

“ Beneath this shaft a hero lies 
Who spent his life for cash to build it!” 





A MOVING TALE, 





BY MARION CCUTHOUY. 


“ You will never be married off—never, I tell 
you! I despair of you all !’’ and Lib seated her- 
self on a pile of bed-slats, energetically waving 
an empty cologne- bottle. 

“ What queer.times you choose for your homi- 
lies, Lib,”’ said Miranda, jumping on the lid of a 
trunk. “ The idea—of talking about—marriage 
—when—” 

“The idea of talking about anything when 
your speech has to be measured off in jerks!” 
exclaimed Beck. ‘ Miranda Roberts, stop trying 
to break the hinges of that trunk, and take out 
that everlasting old water-proof, It’s too full, 
and it mever will shut!’ 

“The water-proof is too full, I know,” re- 
turned Miranda. ‘“ You always look like a small 
balioon when you get it on; but that may be 
owing to your anti-fairy-like proportions. As for 
the trunk, I tell you it’s only half-full, ‘Will 
always says that about trunks, and he’s right, for 
he can generally get ever so many more things 
in,” 

“ Oh, nonsense! What does Will know about 
trunks? He never was about but once when we 
moved, and then he was in the way!” This 
from Virginia, who was sitting on the floor, roll- 
ing up medicine-beitles in newspapers, and pack- 
ing them into a great valise. 

“ For mercy’s sake, girls. what am I to do with 
this boule?” asked Lib, holding it aioft, and 
glaring at it in a distracted manner, “ It’s too 
good to throw away, too nearly useless to be 
cherished, and too big and brittle to be stowed 
away anywhere without regard to its constitu- 
tion |” 

“Pooh! Dump it in the clothes-basket !” 
cried Beck, seizing upon the offending article, 
and disposing of it as proposed. 

“ Did any family ever have so much rubbish as 
we have ?” demanded Miranda, mournfully. 

She and Virginia were always known by their 
full names; Rebecca and Elizabeth never were. 
The mother did not like nicknames, but no one 
could resist Zid and Beck, Perhaps it was be- 
cause Beck had red hair, and could not look 
romantic; and Lib was, as every one said, so 
jolly. She was thirty years old, tall, black-eyed, 
vigorous, and mirthful—an old maid, and firmly 
intending to remain in that free condition while 
she lived, for what reason who shall say? No 
one suspected her of undue devotion to an ideal ; 
there was no idealism about her—externally. 
And certainly she was not a disappointed woman. 
She was vastly interested in getting her sisters 
married off, believing that that was the best lot 
for every one but herself. As she said, however, 
she began to despair of it. Pretty Miranda 
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was twenty-five, Beck twenty-two, and Virginia 
twenty, 

* Aad you’ll never meet any one in ¢Ais town!” 
she would add, contemptuously. 

“Pshaw! We have plenty of friends,” said 
contented Beck. 

“ But we must all wait for Ferdinand!” said 
Virginia, glancing comically at Miranda. 

It was a tradition in the family that nene of 
them could marry until Ferdinand came to 
Miranda, 

“ Meanwhile, we're moving /” sighed Miranda. 

“No romance to be got out of ¢#a¢, sure enough,” 
said Lib, half-slipping off the loose bed-slats, and 
making a dreadful claiter. 

Never mind why they were moving. In this 
unstable country, everybody moves at times. The 
human brain and body, though seemingly of del- 
icate construction, are in reality machines of stu- 
pendous power and endurance. Otherwise they 
would never survive “ moving.” 

“ Girls,” said Virginia, peering out of the win- 
dow; “one of those men who have come with 
the wagons is extremely good-looking. I wonder 
if he can be Ferdinand!” 

“What! Have they come?” cried Miranda, 
with sublime indifference to the possible approach 
of her fate. ‘Do stop your nonsense, Virginia! 
Lib, du you hear that? They’ve come! The 
men have come, and the trunks not ready !” 

“1 know it!” cried Lib; “ but they wid/ be 
ready, before the men have had time to say * Jack 
Robinson’ once all round! Beck, hand me that 
quilt,—it will fit in, nice and soft, around these 
boxes.”’ 

“ Who zs Jack Robinson?” asked Beck, earn- 
estly,as she handed the quilt; but Lib was on her 
mettle now, and could not be diverted. 

“ Miranda, please remember that you're told 
eff to go around to the new house and see that 
the things are put in the right places. Virginia, 
please go down stairs and see what mother’s 
doing, and keep her from killing herself, if you 
can! Beck, my right-hand woman, stand by me 
here, in. the hour of need !” 

The two long-named lasses ran off obediently— 
Virginia to correct her mother’s suicidal propen- 
sity (according to Lib’s version), and Miranda to 
drag forth her hat and sack from beneath a pile 
of pillows, tied up for transportation. She flitted 
down stairs, past the two great gruff tramping 
men, who had come to apply their Herculean 
muscles to the twelve-times-twelve labors of mov- 
ing. Then she walked rapidly through the streets 
of the country town, until she reached the pretty 
rural neighborhood where the new house was sit- 
uated. 

No one was within, save a woman engaged in 
cleaning, and Miranda was glad to sit down 
quietly and wait for the arrival of the loaded 
wagons. Presently, however, she grew restless, 





and wandered about a little, going to the door 
and looking expectantly along the street, although 
she knew it was scarcely time for them to come. 
She heard the whistle and puffing of a train as it 
stopped and started again, 

“Nice to be so near the station,” she thought. 

A few days before this eventful day, Ellen 
Morton had written to her cousin in the city, giv- 
ing a cordial invitation to spend the Sunday with 
her. “Get out at the Willow Street Station,” 
she wrote, “ and walk about half-a-mile, westward. 
Our place is on the right hand—a large house, 
back among the trees. Come early Saturday.” 

On Saturday afternoon, early, the cousin came. 
He walked up the street, enjoying the fine Spring 
day,—glad of his half-mile walk, glad of the 
delicate verdure and the fresh warmair. He had 
nearly passed a pretty house near the station, when 
he turned back for an instant, perhaps to admire 
it again, As he did so, he was spell-bound by a 
picture that met his view. In the open doorway 
stood a girl, tall, slim, alert; one slender hand 
against the door-frame ; dark, silky, wavy hair, 
falling untidily, but becomingly, about her face; 
a pair of anxious blue eyes looking expectantly 
down the street. He whistled below his breath, 
and watched her furtively from behind the hedye. 
He thought her the prettiest creature he had ever 
seen. Presently a great, creaking, over-loaded 


| wagon came rattling through the gate, and the 


fairy, with a little flutter, vanished indoors. He 
waited a while in vain, then went on his way to 
his uncle’s house. 

“ Take a walk, Nell?” he said to his cousin, 
that evening. She assented, and they strolled 
down Willow Street towards the railroad; he in- 
sisting upon walking that way, though Ellen as- 
sured him that the prettiest view was farther up. 

“Who has taken this house ?’”’ he asked, as 
they passed the cottage near the station. 

“ Don’t know,” said Ellen. “ ‘There are some 
girls on the porch,” she added. 

“I saw them moving in,” he said, staring at 
the group. “Shall you call on them?” 

“Oh, no! Why should 1? We're not very 
near neighbors, and I’ve too many people to call 
on already. Besides, they may be common. I 
don’t know half the people here.”’ 

“Ah? Nice place,isn’t it? The Gales live on 
this street, don’t they ?” 

“Yes! Right over there.” 

“A-ha! You know Jim Gale? A very good 
fellow. I’ll go and see him to-morrow.” 

“How that young man stares!” exclaimed 
Virginia. 

“ Doesn’t he ?—the ‘imperent critter’ !” said 
Lib, languidly. “ He’s very handsome,” she 
added; “ and the girl looks nice.” 

The couple passed on, and presently re-passed, 

“He is handsome!” said Miranda, medita- 
tively. 
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“Who? That man who helped to move the 
furniture ?”’ asked Lib, She had forgotten the 
Staring stranger. 

“No; the one who just passed,” said Miranda, 
blushing. “Oh, poor Beck!’’ she exclaimed, 
suddenly; “there she is helping Biddy unpack 
the sheets, and we're doing nothing. I'll go and 
help them!" And Miranda vanished. 

* James!’ said young Morton to his friend 
Gale, on the following day; “ James, my dear 
fellow, you ought to marry; you can afford it. 
And apropos, there’s a family of charming young 
ladies just moved into the house opposite. 
They'll be lonely in the neighborhood, You 
must call on them,” 

“Mother will have to call there, I suppose,”’ said 
the fine homely young man, who made a good 
foil, some would have said, for his handsome 
blonde friend. 

“Yes; you must take her there some evening ; 
you really mst, Jim!’ and Morton looked laugh- 
ingly into his face. 

James Gale was not of a weak or pliable dis- 
position, but he was strongly attached to Morton, 
and the suggestions of the latter had much weight 
with him. Morton knew this, 

“ Perhaps | will,” said James Gale. 

“Good boy!” said Morton, patting his 
shoulder, 

A few weeks later they met in the city, and— 
“Have you called on the young ladies yet ?”’ 
asked Morton, 

* Indeed I have !’’ returned Gale, “ and a most 
delightful family they are!’ He plunged into 
an eloquent description, after which his friend 
remarked carelessly : 

“ Well, if they’re so pleasant, I must know 
them.” 

“Of course you must, old fellow! Come out 
next Saturday. You've never spent a night at 
our place yet. Come—we wili go over and see 
them. Mother is charmed with them, especially 
with’—he stopped, but Morton looked at him 
narrowly. 

“Oho!” he thought; “I must look after my 
blue-eyed, black-haired beauty! I’m afraid I’ve 
chosen a bad way !” 

There were blushes among our maidens—I 
will not say in which pair of cheeks—when 
James Gale's card was sent up, There was great 
excitement among the maidens when another 
card came with it. There was a sensation‘among 
three of the maidens when the stranger proved 
to be “the man who stared.” He stared at 
Miranda again to-night, for he talked to her all 
the evening, looking into her eyes, and thinking 
that “Ais view had borrowed no enchantment 
from distance ! 

“«F, T. Morton,’ ” read Virginia that night, 
as she took up his card and studied the bold 
Signature. The card was written, as a man’s 








card should be—not engraved. “ #. T, Morton,” 
she repeated, adding solemnly, “ and F, stands 
for Ferdinand! Miranda, thy doom is sealed !” 

And it was Ferdinand, reader—of course you 
knew it all the time !—whatever the F, stood for. 
I will make no pitiful attempt at mystery; Mir- 
anda’s doom was sealed. Mr. Morton fell in 
love with her at first sight, as many do; and he 
did not, as many do, fall out of love again at 
second, third—nay, A/ftieth sight. He staid in, 

He came out from town often; when his va- 
cation time came, he spent it with James Gale. 
Occasionally he staid at his uncle’s home, and 
the family wondered what had become of him 
when he was absent all Sunday, “I went to St. 
Luke's,” he said. Now the Mortons attended 
St. Jude’s church, 

“ Why do you go to that Aigh church ?”’ asked 
Mrs, Morton, contemptuously, 

“TI like it, Aunt Lou,” he returned, smiling. 
He liked his fair companion also, but did not 
think it necessary to mention that fact, unul Neil 
Morton had called on her new cousin! 

At last he * proposed.” 

The engagement made the greatest excitement 
in the Roberts family, though they knew it was 
coming, and had teased poor Miranda all sum- 
mer, 

“Ferdinand has come! Now we are free!"’ 
exclaimed Virginia, tragically. “At last the 
spell is broken, and [I can marry !” 

* Well, at last there’s an engagement in the 
family !’’ sighed Lib, with an air of intense re- 
lief. “The first engagement, and not a woman 
in the house under twenty! It’s preposterous!’’ 

« But it’s wice /’’ cried Virginia, with unctuous 
emphasis, 

“Oh, it’s nice mow. I’m satisfied with your 
Ferdinand, my child; be’ll do very well. A 
trifle self-willed, perhaps, but generous to boot. 
Yes, Ferdinand is—” 

* Who calls me Ferdinand >” exclaimed the 
young man in question, appearing at the parlor 
door, 

“We do, oh! stupid youth, and ignorant of 
Shakspeare !” cried Virginia. 

“Ignorant, is it?” responded her prospective 
brother-in-law, in a fine brogue. “ An’ its meself 
that found me Airanjah, sthupid or not, and by 
a brave little game intirely! But,” he added, 
breaking into song and parodying “ Handy- 
Andy,” 

**Oh—ho! Ain't it a shame, 
To be called Ferdinandy when Frederick's my 
name!" 

« What do you mean by a ‘ brave little game?’”’ 
asked Beck, when the laugh had subsided, 

« Well, now I’ve betrayed myself, I may as well 
contess,” said Frederick, seating himself. “ You 
must know that when | first saw Miranda, she was 
standing in the doorway, waiting for a cart-load 
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of furniture. I watched, admired, almost Joved / 
The cruel cart approached—she vanished! I 
walked on, dreaming of her; I made my cousin 
walk past the house with me, and caught another 
blissful glimpse ”"— 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried the three unengaged 
sisters, in chorus, wild with merriment, as they 
recalled the event. 

“ Well,” he resumed, “I got hold of Jim Gale, 
and put him up to calling here—old mooning 
fellow never would have thought of it, but for 
me! After that, it was quite ‘en rég/e’ for me 
to call with him, do you see? It was all a de- 
liberate plan—I was bound to know her,” 

Lib’s face beamed, and Miranda's glowed, 

* Fred,” said Lib, “ give me your hand! You 
are a brother-in-law after my own heart! I can 
die happy now that one of these girls has the right 
sort of a lover!” 

All laughed, and Fred made his best bow. 
Then James Gale came in, and Lib and Virginia 
went to get their hats and cloaks. They were 
going to a concert with their cousin Willi—a sort 
of tame cousin, who performed brotherly offices 
for the girls, So Fred had a chanze, while James 
and Beck were talking, to make pretty speeches 
to his Miranda, calling himself her own Ferdi- 
nand, and vowing that he had found her, by a 
special act of providence, on an enchanted island. 

Late that night the girls discussed the engage- 
ment and the concert. 

* Too bad there wasn’t another ticket, Beck,” 
said Lib. “ Why wouldn’t you go, instead of 
me ?”” 

Beck was very red and queer. 

‘*T may as well tell you now,” she said, flush- 
ing to the roots of her red hair, ‘* that—that--I’m 
—engaged to Mr. Gale !”’ 

The sisters fairly shrieked. 

“You sly, sly thing! 
thought it ?” cried Virginia, 
court you?” 

“Oh, Beck!” gasped Lib. “ My right-hand 
woman! I never dreamed of losing you. You 
blessed little thing! I suppose I must be resigned 
—it is what I have longed for—to see you all 
well married,” 

“Ah, you old humbug!” cried Virginia, hug- 
ging her and kissing away a tear. “ Never 
mind, you’re got me on hand yet, and those two 
are off your mind, But to think it all came of 
the moving, after all!’ 


Who would have 
“* Why when did he 





THE man without a purpose is like the ship 
without a rudder—a waif, a nothing, a no man. 
Have a purpose in life, if it is only to kill and 
divide and sell oxen well, but have a purpose ; 
and having it, throw such strength of mind and 
muscle into your work as God has given you,.— 
_ Carlyle. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


BY ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 


Clear and distinct were the words that rose 
from the garden beneath, the high airy voice 
bringing to the girl seated at the opened window 
above, pain, disgust and, humiliation, 

“Her education is simply perfect,” it said, 
“and I am thoroughly delighted, for she has 
more than realized my fondest expectations, 
You know, this is the first time I have had her at 
home in three years. I was so anxious to have 
her thorough in every thing, that I would not 
let her spend her vacations at home, where she 
would have suffered the distractions of society, 
but kept her at college instead, so that she might 
devete that time, which otherwise would have 
been wasted, to music and painting. You must 
hear her sing and play, and see some of her work. 
She was quite a revelation to me, and I am really 
proud of having such a daughter, although I sup- 
pose it is hardly the thing for me to say it, I 
would not say it to any one but you, Hugh, I 
want you to understand that she is not a pedant 
—oh no; anything but that! She makes me 
very happy. She is so sweet and lovable, such a 
help to me, such a favorite with the children, that 
I wonder now I ever got along without her.”’ 

“ Yes, I dare say she is a great comfort to you,” 
a man’s voice came lazily, the odor of his cigar 
floating up with his words to the girl above, and 
bringing a sharp frown to her brow, 

“Although she has not been at home quite 
three months, she has had half a dozen admirers 
already,’”’ the soprano continued volubly, “and I 
have to be a perfect dragon to keep them off. 
You can’t imagine how ‘funny it is to me, this 
new role of mamma to a grown-up daughter, for 
Ellie is quite grown up, you know, for she is 
really nineteen!” 

The subject of these eulogistic remarks set her 
teeth, and looked anything but “ sweet and lova- 
ble!” 

“She has forgotten to tell him that I can cut 
and fit, and baste and sew, and make tea-cake, 
and put up my back-hair beautifully ; but they’ll 
probably come in due time. This is the fifth 
marriageable man, to my knowledge, to whom 
she has displayed my marketable qualities; and 
yet I am still on her hands, She says it is my 
fault—perhaps it is, for how can I help being 
hateful and repellent, when she shows so plainly 
that I am for sale. I foresee a greater disap- 
pointment than any she has had yet, for she has 
set her heart on my marrying Hugh Dayton, and 
judging from his face, I should say that she was 
making as great a mistake with him as with me, 
for he is quite man-of-the-world enough to see 
through the designs of match-making mammas. 
Poor mother! she is really to be pitied, too. She 
means it all for the best, and it is too bad that 
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circumstances should justify her in her efforts to 
get me well and quickly married. It is only for 
this that she keeps up the house, and the strain 
is getting too much for her. A year, at the far- 
thest, must terminate it. If papa had only lived, 
how different it all would be. She has given me 
exactly twelve months in which to get married; 
and if I fail, I must go to school-teaching, and 
she and the children to Aunt Martha’s. Pleasant 
prospect for all of us, and one likely to be real- 
ized, judging by my success thus far. But what- 
ever comes, I am resolved that my life’s choice 
shall be the choice of my heart, and to marry no 
man that holds me cheaply. I wish I could 
make her understand that she deprives me of 
every chance with a man worth having, by thus 
throwing me at his head; but I can’t, and she 
will continue to frustrate her own designs, and 
blame it on me, until the end of time. I had no 
idea that it was for this I was coming home. I 
had set a higher price on myself than it seems I 
am valued at—Ruskin says a woman can set her 
price on herself—and it fairly kills me to be 
hawked from man to man like a questionable 
piece of merchandise.” 

“ Ellie, Ellie! where are you, dear ?”’ came the 
soprano again, this time from the foot of the 
stairs. “I want you, love,” she said, sweetly, as 
Ellie obediently appeared. “I have a dear 
friend here that I want you to meet,” and so 
Ellie went down to be introduced to, Hugh Day- 
ton, looking as if she thought it anything but 
agreeable. 

*“Now don’t begin to ‘mister’ and ‘miss’ 
each other,’ Mrs. Stanley objected, as Hugh 
murmured something about being “happy to 
make Miss Stanléy’s acquaintance,”’ “ It must be 
‘ Hugh’ and ‘ Ellie’ from the very beginning, for 
I want you to be the best of friends. Hugh's 
father and I were that when we were young to- 
gether, and in fact, Hugh and I have been that 
too, while you were at your grammar and algebra, 
Ellie; but now that you have given them up I 
suppose I must share my place with you in 
Hugh’s esteem—mind, only share it, Ellie,’ with 
an arch look that made the girl crimson, 

Mrs. Stanley had spoken the truth when she 
said that she and Hugh had been the best of 
friends. It had been his custom for the last 
three years to spend a few weeks of every fall in 
the northern part of Pennsylvania, where he not 
only found excellent shooting and fishing, but a 
hospitable friend in Mrs. Stanley, who made him 
so welcome and comfortable in her pretty villa, 
that he had all but discarded his hotel and taken 
up his abode there. 

She knew how to make her house inviting, 
and there were half a dozen or so that consid- 
ered themselves privileged to drop in at all hours, 
* It will make it pleasant for Ellie by and by,” 
the little woman reasoned. 





She was unceremonious hospitality itself, per- 
mitted lounging and smoking ad libitum, treated 
them all like younger brothers, and allowed them 
to come and go as they pleased. Hugh Dayton, 
by reason of his fortune, lineage and handsome 
face, was her favorite of them all; and Ellie was 
given to understand, as soon as she came home, 
what was expected of her, and Hugh began to 
have a glimmering comprehension of what was 
expected of him too, when the daughter appeared 
on the scene with such a blowing of trumpets ; 
and when Mrs. Stanley had disappeared with a 
second admonition to be good friends, both felt 
uncomfortable and inclined to be the very reverse. 
Never had Ellie shown to greater disadvantage, 
for she was one whose beauty depended upon her 
mood, If you saw her bright and animated, you 
would call her a very pretty girl; and should she 
open her wide golden-brown eyes and look at 
you with her tender, thoughtful little air, nine 
chances in ten but that you would pronounce her 
an extremely charming one. But this afternoon 
she was neither one nor the other. Never had 
she felt so thoroughly abased, and therefore 
never had she appeared so proud. She knew 
he saw through her mother’s machinations, and 
she resented the false and unfair position in 
which she was placed thereby. It was difficult 
under the circumstances to be even polite, for he 
would certainly interpret any agreeableness into 
a concurrence with her mother’s designs. 

As for Hugh, he was in quite as disagreeable a 
mood as Ellie. He liked Mrs. Stanley, but he 
had no idea of being disposed of even by her, 
and he resented her having such a “stick of a 
daughter,” feeling sure that the innovation was 
altogether to his disadvantage. 

When Mrs. Stanley had allowed time, as she 
thought, for them to “ break the ice,”’ she reap- 
peared; and quickly perceiving that the “ice” 
had grown some inches thicker, and getting some 
idea of Ellie’s mood by her face, she wisely 
allowed her to sink into undisturbed silence, 
while she herself entertained Hugh, handing 
him a box of choice cigars, and begging him 
as a favor to smoke, as she and Ellie were so 
fond of the delightful fragrance. In the easy, 
cheerful conversation which followed Ellie was 
quite forgotten; and she was horrified when Hugh 
negligently stretched himself at full length upon 
the lounge, his arm under his head, and lazily 
talked to her mother between the puffs of his 
cigar. She had liked this man at first, and it 
was just because of this that she had been more 
than usually indignant at her mother’s interfer- 
ence; but now she positively hated him. All her 
pre-conceived notions of what was due to her 
sex—all her romantic ideas of chivalry—were 
outraged. It must be remembered that Ellie had 
just come from a life where men only appeared 
in the shape of music and drawing-masters, who 
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calied her “ mademoiselle” at every other word, 
and whose manners were punctiliousness itself— 
a life whose heroes were borrowed from Walter 
Scott and Tennyson. When Ellie left Hugh 
Dayton’s presence, it was with the resolution 
never voluntarily to enter it again. Thus unpro- 
pitiously began the new acquaintance.. 

Hugh thought at first that all his pleasant hours 
at the villa were terminated, but after a trial or 
two he found that the new inmate had no inten- 
tion of making her presence conspicuous; and 
when he became assured that he had nothing to 
fear from that source, he quietly slipped into his 
old ways. 

He little knew at what a cost his immunity was 
purchased, for in holding to her resolution Ellie 
had to endure an unvarying force of threats, 
tears, and reproaches from her mother. “Mother, 
he knows how to be a gentleman ; and that he is 
not that with us, shows how we stand in his esti- 
mation. It is lowering to womanly dignity to be 
treated as if we were his college chums, and I 
will #o¢ sanction his conduct in any way.” 

“What a child you are,’ Mrs. Stanley said, 
scornfully. ‘ Men find liberty far more inviting 
than your so-called dignity. You have gotten 
your absurd notions from some purely romantic 
source, probably from your favorite, Walter 
Scott; but I doubt if ‘ dignity,’ even in the times 
of which he wrote, was really the thing men 
most appreciated. Here is an example in point. 
What do you suppose makes the villa so pleasant 
to Hugh Dayton? If I were like you, prim and 
austere.as a nun, and made my house a convent, 
we would see remarkably little of his lordship, I 
can assure you. Ellie, this is a golden oppor- 
tunity that you are deliberately and ‘wickedly 
throwing away. If not for your own, for my 
sake be more agreeable to him. I can’t bear the 
disgrace of our all coming to want.” Here she 
dissolved into tears. 

“We have already reached a worse disgrace 
than ‘ coming to want,’ when we deliberately take 
this method of saving ourselves from it. Oh, 
mother, I beg you to give up this idea of yours, 
and you will find me a good and dutiful daughter. 
If you only kaew how miserable you make me” 
—here Ellie “ dissolved,” and rushed from the 
room. Ellie gave in to her mother so far as sing- 
ing, playing, or reading whenever desired ; but, 
her task accomplished, she would disappear. 

“ What a queer pair they are,” Hugh would 
think as he observed mother and daughter. “How 
immovably the girl takes her mother’s encomiums. 
I wonder if she likes having her abilities discussed 
before her very face—she doesn’t look as if she 
had any strong objections to it. Poor little 
mother—what a hopeless thing she has of it! 
No wonder she tries to set up the _girl’s virtues, 
for otherwise rio one would ever guess their 
transcendental character.’ He little knew that 





her “unfortunate manner,’ as he began more 
charitably to call it, owed itself to a quivering 
sensitiveness of her unmaidenly position, or per- 
haps he would not have found so much amuse- 
ment in watching the “ vigorous little sales- 
woman,” as he called Mrs. Stanley, and her 
“unmarketable wares,”’ as he designated Ellie. 
As time went on, Ellie became used to Hugh's 
freedom of the house, and was no longer startled 
at meeting him unexpectedly in unexpected 
places, or seeing him lounge on the piazza, or 
under the trees, or in the library, not having con- 
sidered it necessary to announce himself; but she 
never ceased to resent it. If he saw Mrs. Stan- 
ley, he would merely wave his cigar and say, 
nonchalantly, “I’m here, you see,’’ or if it were 
Ellie he would greet her good-humoredly, and 
apologize for not having his feet where they be- 
longed. 

Mrs. Stanley had Ellie regularly to sing or play 
or read some part of the evening when Hugh was 
there; and as she really did these things better than 
most people, at the same time unconsciously giving 
expression to herself in expressing the thoughts of 
others, Hugh began to feel that she contributed 
to his amusement, and to prefer those evenings 
when she remained longest—even finding it du'l 
when the quiet face, which could brighten so 
wonderfully, was absent. Before long he made 
the discovery that she was pretty-—decidedly 
pretty—for, in spite of her disapprobation of him, 
her naturally sunny temperament would occasion- 
ally assert itself, and she would laugh and talk in 
a bright, girlish way, making him regret that such 
moods were so rare and so short-lived. Very 
satisfactorily to himself, Hugh came to the con- 
clusion that her fits of hauteur and indifference 
merely belonged to her manuer, and that it was 
just her way to bring him to her feet—for he had 
not the slightest doubt that he was the game 
which occupied the attention of both mother and 
daughter. “She opposes the queenly to the 
piquant style of her mother,” he thought, “ and a 
very good contrast it is, too. Pity, though, the 
girl is so obviously ‘up for sale. I hear that 
Brown and Macllvain are to have their turns 
next. Brown is a nice fellow—lots of money, I 
really hope the girl makes a good marriage— 
those numerous and growing daughters offer suf- 
ficient incentive,’”’ From which it will be seen 
that, as far as he was concerned, Mrs. Stanley’s 
machinations had signally failed. But although 
Hugh came to like “ the girl,” his manners did 
ttot change with his feelings. He had become 
too used to his comfortable negligent ways at the 
villa, to think of remodeling them; and what 
need, when they were so openly encouraged by 
the mistress who never seemed quite so well 
pleased as when he “made himself most at 
home,” as she expressed it? But Ellie never 
forgot her offended dignity. 
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One day Hugh joined her, as she was walking 
toward the village, with a cigar in his mouth. 
“Any objections ?” he asked, carelessly. 

“ None to you, but decidedly to the cigar,” she 
answered, rather brusquely. 

Her assumption of dignity was rather startling, 
and something not to be encouraged ; so pausing 
a moment to collect his thoughts, he said, with a 
half laugh, “ Then I must continue my solitary 
way; not that I love your company less, but my 
cheroot more,’ and with an amused bow he 
allowed her to pass on unattended. 

Gradually the propinquity of a young, pretty, 
and gentle woman accomplished the legitimate 
result, and Hugh was forced to acknowledge that 
Ellie was the chief charm of the villa. She be- 
gan to enjoy him, too, ina disparaging sort of a 
way—judging him by a lower standard, and 
striving to reconcile herself to faults which, after 
all, were those of manner and not so much of 
character. She could no longer conceal her real 
nature, and it broke forth free, gladsome, mirth- 
loving, with moments of thoughtfulness to tell of 
greater depths. But Hugh interpreted her char- 
acter by a wrong key, and consequently came to 
a wrong conclusion, He had seen the change 
effected on her apparently cold, reserved nature, 
and is it any wonder if he thought the cause 
might be found in himself? He really hoped 
the girl would not fall seriously in love with him, 
for he had already catalogued this episode among 
his other flirtations—of which there was quite a 
list, though all marked “ harmless’’—for it must 
be borne in mind that Hugh Dayton was an out- 
and-out “ society man,” though by no means a 
heartless one. 

There were many pleasant customs at the villa, 
but none that Hugh found so altogether delight- 
ful as that of sitting on the vine-shaded piazza, 
after the early tea, when he might settle himself 
for a lazily-comfortable smoke, with Ellie seated 
within reach of his low-voiced words, feeling that 
he had only to stretch out his hand to the fruit to 
have it bend toward him. One evening, after the 
children had been gotten very ostensibly out of 
the way by the indefatigable mother, Hugh did 
put out his hand, and made the sudden discovery 
that the fruit was a little beyond that easy, quiet 
effort. Her slender hands were lying in her lap, 
and leaning over, he took one in his close, warm 
grasp, and looked tenderly into the startled eyes. 
The ‘ other girls” had always, after more or less 
show of resistance, permitted that sort of thing, 
understanding perfectly that it was merely pour 
passer le temps; but Ellie was not one of the 
“other girls,” and drew away her hand so hastily, 
and with so surprised a glance, that he was forced 
to say, by way of explanation—what he had had 
no intention of saying—that he might, at least, be 
permitted to touch the hand of the girl he loved! 

Ellie was so very verdant that she took but one 





meaning out of his words, and looking him 
straight in the eyes, just then gazing at her so 
appealingly, she answered, sofily but firmly, “ I 
am sorry, but it cannot be.” 

With almost horror he saw that she had mis- 
construed his words into a proposal; and with 
overwhelming thankfulness he congratulated him- 
self upon his narrow escape—for how disagreeable 
it would have been to explain! Then he was 
suddenly smitten with the fact that she had ac- 
tually refused him; and close upon this followed 
the conviction that he had misunderstood her all 
along. Out of curiosity and wounded vanity, he 
pressed her for her reason, accepting for the time 
being the position she had forced upon him, 
nolens volens, that of rejected suitor. 

After some hesitation and unavailing evasions, 
she broke out vehemently: “ Do you think I 
have no self-respect—that I hold myself so 
cheaply as to care for any man that could treat 
the woman he says he loves, as you have treated 
me? For your own sake, | would rather believe 
you do not care for me. I wonder, too, that you 
stoop to pick up what was so evidently cast at 
your feet.” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t understand,” Hugh 
replied; feeling quite overwhelmed. 

** Do you mean to say that you did not believe 
you could have me for the mere asking ?—that 
you have not seen through all this—this match- 
making scheme?” Her voice quivered with 
shame and anger. 

“Well, of course, a fellow is not blind,’ he 
admitied reluctantly, seeing she was so “ cut up 
about it,’’ as he would have expressed it, adding, 
in an injured tone, “And I call it rather hard that 
i tind myself mistaken.” 

** lt was not my fault—never by word or deed 
have | aided in the deception. You ought to 
have known that | was not to be disposed of in 
that way. I could not respect a man that would 
want such a woman for his wife. Then, too,” 
here her voice broke a little, “1 don’t see how 
you could look for love from me, when you have 
been so careful to show how lightly you hold me; 
you, who knowing how to be a gentleman, have 
never thought it worth while to be that with me! 
Oh, a woman's love is something to be sued for; 
not trampled over, and then, perchance, picked 
up. As much as I have disapproved of you, yet 
I had a better opinion of you then than now—for 
I never dreamed you /oved me /” 

What if she had known that she was right— 
that he had not asked for or desired her for more 
than a mere flirtation! Though Hugh thought 
she was unnecessarily hard on him, he neverthe- 
less was overcome by the appreciation of her 
feelings should she comprehend her false posi- 
tion; and he resolved that that should be his 
secret, never to be disclosed, however strong the 
temptation. There was nothing for him to say, 
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and for a time there was absolute silence, which 
Hugh at last broke by giving expression to an 
idea essentially masculine. 

“Forgive me, but do you*love another ?” 

“I love no one—no one,”’ she cried, half pas- 
sionately; adding bitterly, “‘ of course, you cannot 
understand how / can refuse you /” 

He began to understand her real character: 
the true womanliness and unattainableness of this 
girl whom he had imagined was pining to be 
asked for, and to feel the pain himself of her 
wounded pride and dignity—wounded through 
him. Shortly after that he made the lateness of 
the hour an. excuse to take his leave, and in a 
constrained way they bade each other good-night. 
As he looked into her grave, pained face, he 
suddenly realized and rebelled against the posi- 
tion he occupied in her estimation, and a pas- 
sionate desire for her good opinion, ay, even her 
jove, swept over him. Longing, but not daring to 
touch again the hand that denied him, he said, 
humbly, “ Forgive my audacity for asking for 
that of which I was not worthy.” 

For two or three days after this Hugh did 
not visit the villa. Mrs. Stanley bitterly com- 
plained of his neglect, and vented her dis- 
pleasure on Ellie, who bore it patiently, feeling 
half sorry for her mother, who, she thought, had 
proved wiser than herself in judging of the re- 
quirements of the sterner sex, and cherishing a 
certain resentment toward Hugh because the 
matrimonial designs had succeeded so well. She 
began to think that he had gone away forever, 
and her spirit sank before the apprehension of her 
mother’s wrath should this be the fact. It was 
therefore with a mixture of sensations of which 
relief was uppermost, that on the afternoon of the 
third day Ellie beheld him coming up the gar- 
den-walk with his gun and dog, a well-filled 
game-bag slung across his shoulder, the contents 
of which he at once presented to Mrs. Stanley as 
a not-to-be-rejected peace-offering. Ellie blushed 
consciously when he greeted her; but he strove 
to put her at her ease by being natural and un- 
concerned himself. From that day he resumed 
his daily visits. At first Ellie avoided him; but 
he did not encourage it, but showed his desire of 
having things go on in their old way by demand- 
ing her usual presence, and the accustomed songs 
and readings. She did not know what to make 
of him—he neither adopted the character of suitor 
nor rejected lover; but when she began to per- 
ceive the subtle change in his manner, its ease 
without negligence, its sociability without care- 
lessness, and felt his new and unvarying respect 
and thoughtfulness for herself, she said, truamph- 
antly, “‘ He wants to show me that he knows 
how to be a gentleman, and that I am worth it!” 

His conduct, however, presented a different as- 
pect to Mrs. Stanley. The delicate homage 
Hugh paid Ellie was lost on her grosser sense— 
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his increased respect meant to Aer increasing 
coldness; and therefore it was with much dissat- 
isfaction she watched the progress of affairs. 
“Ellie cannot afford to lose her time in this 
way,” she thought. 

Slowly bet surely Hugh produced the wished- 
for result. There was a new bond of sympathy 
between them, a mutual understanding that im- 
fused a new relation into their companionship. 
She no longer regarded him coldly and disparag- 
ingly. A sweet self-consciousness came into her 
manner; her eyes met his with a strange shyness» 
very different from the old level critical gaze?’ 
and when she sang her voice thrilled with a new 
meaning. Nothing of all this was lost on Hugh, 
and his soul rejoiced in the new being he was 
gradually awakening to full life. “What a 
creature she would be if she loved!” he thought. 

But Ellie began to get frightened at the intoxi- 
cation she felt in his presence, the dependence 
she felt on his friendship, condemning it almost 
as harshly as if she had found in herself a grow- 
ing taste for strong drink. ‘“ But friendship is 
better than love,”’ she thought—* that is, if his old 
feeling for me was love.” 

One day, toward sunset, Ellie and Hugh were 
seated on the piazza, when Mrs, Stanley appeared 
with a quanty of lace and pink silk. “ Daugh- 
ter,”’ she said, in a sugared tone, “ you will have 
time before dark to do something for me. I 
want you to make a new cover for the spare-room 
pin-cushion. Mr. MaclIlvain writes that he will 
be here to-morrow ; and to save him the inconveni- 
ences which Hugh has had to put up with 
at the hotel, I have asked him to stay with us.” 

Ellie received the materials with a burning 
blush, and, as Mrs, Stanley took herself off with 
a too-sweet smile, Hugh whistled softly to him- 
self, thinking, “ Ellie is to be tried on MaclIlvain 
pure and unadulterated—hotel distractions not 
admissible.” 

The subject of his thoughts silently occupied 
herself with her work. She knew that Hugh’s 
reign at the villa was at an end—that to-morrow 
she would be expected to forget him, and to de- 
vote herself to the unknown who had already 
assumed the shape of the possible son-in-law to 
Mrs. Stanley, who, by the way, was thoughtful 
enough to leave the young people quite undis- 
turbed. “It is the last evening—who knows 
what effect this knowledge will produce—he 
shall have the benefit of the doubt, at any rate.” 

Hugh at last ceased whistling and said, “ You 
will like Ned Macllvain. He is very good-na- 
tured, and will be only too happy to devote him- 
self to you. It is rather hard on me, though, that 
he should be so agreeable a fellow, for I cannot 
hope that you will ever give me a thought. Of 
course it is an understood thing that to-morrow I 
pack and disappear.” 

Ellie “turned a corner’ with a very absorbed 
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air, After that very litle was said until Ellie 
had laid aside her completed task, and sat looking 
at the darkening sky with a sad, wistful expres- 
sion. Then he lapsed into a pensive, meditative 
strain, and talked about the beauties of friendship 
—uinaking her promise that if she ever stood in 
need of a friend she would goto him. She prom- 
ised this earnestly enough, All this, of course, 
was designed to win her into some expression of 
her real feelings ; but she was like Longfellow’s 
ideal of woman, * patient and silent,” waiting 
“like a ghost that is speechless 
Till the questioning voice dissolved the spell of its 
silence,” 

When at last he arose to go, he took her hand 
and held it in silence—a long, conscious silence 
that moved Ellie strangely. When he spake it 
was to say, carelessly, ‘1 suppose in about two 
weeks’ time Macllvain will be occupying my 
present position—that is, after he has convinced 
you that he means purely friendship.” 

“ You know you don’t believe that,” she cried 
hotly, snatching away her hand. 

“Surely you have not taken any prejudice 
against him. I call that rather hard on the poor 
fellow.” Then, meditatively—“ I think I’ll have 
a litle interview with Maclivain, It were a pity 
he should tread in my ill-chosen footsteps. Now, 
if he should come with the air of a grand seig- 
neur, his way to glory would be a sure and easy 
thing. 

‘“* Sir!’ passionately exclaimed Ellie. 

“ Pardon me, little friend,” said Hugh, “I 
should not have given voice to that thought. 
But now I shall speak, and you shall hear me. 
Hither I came this night with the fixed purpose 
to tell you that I love you! You did have the 
right to mock me once, and to turn from me. 
Aye, had you thereafter shunned me—” 

“I dared not be rude to my mother’s guest,” 
Ellie broke in, confusedly. 

“And I had gone my way (continued Hugh, 
unheeding the interruption) the wound to my 
vanity would have healed, and !eft no scar! I 
had deserved it then, Not so now! Every 
hour since that evening my better self has been 
drawn to you, and it cannot be that you will send 
me out into the darkness of life’s night hopeless 
and alone! Ellie, my darling, 1 am not worthy; 
but if 1 might only hope to win you some time— 
I would go away for a time, and--’’ 

“You need not go, dear,” was all of her an- 
swer that was audible, as she was gathered into 
his strong arms and clasped to his breast. 

When “ good-night” had to be said, about an 
hour after that, Hugh said, with a litle laugh, 
“I am afraid Maclivain will have a dull time 
of it for all the spare-room. I am sorry to 
disappoint your mother’s plans. ” 

“ Poor mamma—how glad she will be that she 
thought of the pink pin-cyshion!” 





A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY J. H. 
Two lovers with a single thought 
Sat gazing on the clock; 
Papa was rocking—and he sat 
As firm as any rock ; 
He read each column o’er and o’er ; 
He knew that wheat was still— 
Potatoes active—stocks serene— 
And Congress at “ that bill." 
When would that fellow take his leave ? 
The night was wearing on; 
He really thought he'd have to hint 
As much to Mr. John ; 
“Time for retiring? Yes, indeed,” 
Replied that bashful youth, 
“We've waited now for near an hour 
To have you see this truth!" 


THE ODOR OF PINKS. 
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Pembroke Carroll opened his eyes upon an 
early summer morning, within the walls of his 
boyhood’s home. The house, a fine old mansion 
in a large town, had descended through a long 
line of Carrolls from father to son until the 
death of Pem’s father, when it was discovered 
that the debts had eaten up the estate, and Pem 
was left with two sisters to support, when his 
whole stock in trade was a good education, 
robust health, and an indomitable will. He had 
that sort of pride which would neither allow his 
sisters to want nor to share his labor, and besides 
this, he had set his heart upon having the old 
home for his own. Since he could not inherit it 
as his father and grandfather had done, iteshould 
be by the might of his own hands, To this end 
he worked hard in his profession, building slowly 
but well, and yet it was harder than any one else 
could know. The Catrolls were a prodigal race, 
and there were so many temptations to spend his 
money in a thousand luxurious ways. He grew 
very tired of plodding steadily and practicing 
economy continually, and it sometimes scemed as 
though there would be positive relief in squan- 
dering the few thousands he had saved, even 
though obliged to begin all over again. But his 
will was strong. “ Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty,” he would say, and so each temptation 
passed. His sisters married and went far away, 
leaving him quite alone, though a trousseau and 
marriage settlement for each took a large slice 
from the loaf put by. But at last the home was 
his—fairly earned and hardly won. 

His joy at first in its mere possession, and then 
in furnishing and restoring enough of the old 
belongings to give the house something of the 
ancient, home-like air, lasted until everything 
was finished. He had done all he could, yet 
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something was lacking, or why did he feel so 
utterly desolate the first evening he came to 
occupy it? Had anticipation robbed reality of 
its pleasures? He laid his head upon his pillow 
at last with the same sinking at his heart he had 
felt in boyhood when some circumstance had 
robbed him of his mother's good-night kiss. 
Perhaps it was only because he was tired, he told 
himself; another day might bring content. His 
prophecy came true, for when he awoke in the 
morning, the birds were singing in the elm-tree 
by the window, the sun was shining, and there 
was peace in his heart. It might have been a 
morning of twenty years ago, he felt so keenly 
happy. What could have brought those exqui- 
site summer days back to him again ? 

“Ah!” he cried suddenly, as if by a breath of 
inspiration the search had been revealed to him, 
“ It is the odor of pinks !” 

Throwing on a dressing-gown, he hastened to 

the window and looked out. There they were— 
in the garden next his own—great clumps of 
spear-shaped, pale green leaves, almost as white 
as if covered with hoar-frost, and here and there 
among them rose slim, jointed stalks, topped with 
bright, tasselled bloom, In some of. the flowers 
the petals crowded each other so fiercely they 
had cleft the calyx at one side, which, in parting, 
dropped a few morsels of bloom against the stalks. 
The luxurious bees, in their busy idleness, sat in 
the great, fragrant flower-hearts, rocking to and 
fro as the wind swept over the bed and swayed 
the blooms, and hummed contentedly their song. 
Pembroke, watching all with greedy eyes, saw 
also, quite as clearly as in the long ago, flower- 
beds—not these, indeed—quite as brilliant with 
bloom, which sent the same subtle perfume wan- 
dering through the air. His mother—ah! he had 
never seen any one since half so fair—sat in a 
garden chair, her lap filled with fragrant pinks, 
_and she was drawing the stems of two—a deep 
crimson and a pinkish white—through the but- 
tonhole of his school coat, rubbing the frosty 
bloom of the stalks upon her small, white hands, 
How he loved the pinks, and how he loved his 
mother—not with calm love of older years, but 
with the childish adoration still; for she had 
been beautiful and genile, and she died before 
time made her otherwise. ; 

He was startled from his reverie by the ap- 
pearance of a slender young girl, in a white 
morning dress and pretty garden hat, who came 
out of the adjoining house, armed with a basket 
and a huge pair of shears, the latter seeming 
about half as tall as herself. She ran down the 
path until she came to where the pinks bloomed 
on cither side; then she paused, put down her 
basket, tossed aside the shears, and buried her 
small nose in the hearts of about six pinks, one 
after another, before she stopped to take breath. 
Then she sat down and began to talk to the flow- 
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ers and scold the bees, flourishing her shears 
about by way of emphasis: 

“So, Miss Piccotee, you are out at last with 
four blooms, you lazy thing! But never mind— 
you are so beautiful I cannot scold you; and be- 
sides, I’m so glad to see you at last, I won’t say 
a word, One, two, three, four—six great snow- 
balls of sweetness on that lovely white carnation. 
And then—oh, you dear, great, velvety, cardinal 
beauty! Really, I never knew anything before 
so bold as you are, you saucy bees, taking my 
finest pinks for your rocking-chairs! I wonder 
you are not afraid of me and my great shears, 
For my part, I’m just dying of envy, for I'd like 
to sit in a pink and be rocked about by the wind 
myself!’? And then she fell to clipping the 
flowers, placing them carefully in the basket, and 
humming with the bees. From bed to bed she 
went, cutting the stems with lavish hand; yet, so 
abundant was the bloom, nothing was missed. It 
was not until her pleasant task was completed, 
and she disappeared within the house, that Pem- 
broke recollecied he must hasten to his office. 

Ali he knew of his neighbors was that a Mr. 
Corson, who came from a neighboring city, had 
purchased the house next is. Mr. Corson was 
in comfortable circumstances, and had a charm- 
ing wife and four unmarried daughters. The 
young ladies were said to be highly accomplished, 
and Pembroke was willing to believe one of them 
attractive, He had seen them at church, but had 
been too closely occupied of late to go out much, 
and so had missed them elsewhere. That even- 
ing he received calls from a number of friends 
who came to welcome him back to the old house; 
and the next evening, while absent upon business, 
Mr. and Mrs. Corsom left their cards. He re- 
gretted being out, and determined upon making 
their acquaintance as soon as possible, being 
strengthened in this determination by an occa- 
sional glimpse of Miss Corson, as she tended and 
plucked her flowers. 

A few days later a friend dropped in at his 
office just as he was about leaving for home. Mr. 
Mason was chatty and friendly, wiih an exclam- 
atory style of speaking which rendered his sim- 
plest sentences emphatic. 

“ You are next door to the Corsons now, Car 
roll, happy fellow!” he said. “The young 
Eldest—lovely girl !— 
is engaged to Judge Lynn. The second, Miss 
Laura—a perfect beauty, by the way—captured me 
long ago, though I can’t tell why, since she is 
evidently inclined to favor young Sinclair. The 
third, Kate, is a bright, wholesome, sensible-ap- 
pearing girl, but rather young, and inclined to be 
shy; you will always find her near her mother. 
The fourth is away at school, and there is one, the 
oldest of all, who is married and settled. Miss 
Corson is a wonderful musician—wonderful ! 
Miss Laura paints like—like—well, almost any 
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old master. Miss Kate has no especial forte, but 
she cultivates flowers to perfection, and especially 
affects pinks, But what I meant to say was that 
I’m going to call at the house this evening, and 
if you'll go, I’ll drop in for you, Carroll, I met 
the Corsons a few evenings ago, and I was speak- 
ing of you and your buying back your old home; 
and Mrs. Corson seemed wonderfully interested, 
said she wanted to meet you, but you were absent 
when they called. Sheasked me to bring you in. 
Splendid place to spend an evening. Music 
always, and such music! Games sometimes, very 
interesting conversation, and all manner of trifles 
in the way of refreshment. One evening a salad, 
another—if it chances to be warm—an ice. 
Fruit often, and sometimes nothing more than a 
cup of delicious coffee ; but no matter how simple 
the thing is, it is served—well, like something 
you might read about, you know, =‘ Fruit or nuts 
come in on the most curious old plates, and coffee 
—well, it’s worth whileto drink from Mrs.Corson’s 
china. And then the lady herself is so witty, 
without seeming to know it. Why, manya young 
man who cares nothing for the younger ladies is 
fond of dropping in just to hear Mrs. Corson’s 
conversation.. And her husband, you know, is 
just as fond of her as possible.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Pembroke, begin- 
ning to think he was receiving rather a large dose 
of the Corson family, when he was really inter- 
ested in only a small portion of it. “But I'd 
like to know,” he added, “‘and, Mason, if you will 
be kind enough to call for me, I shall be glad to 
make Mrs. Corson’s acquaintance.” 

Evening came, and Pem was ushered into Mrs. 
Corson’s drawing-room, the prettiest room he had 
ever seen in his life, it was so bright and restful 
and harmonious, He found Kate by her mother’s 
side, and after mutual congratulations concerning 
desirable neighbors, he turned the conversation 
upon flowers. It was so easy to converse with 
Mrs. Corson, who was pleasant, gentle, and 
motherly, though young; and he was soon telling 
her of his fondness for pinks, of his mother, his 
present loneliness—and then a sudden feeling of 
shame caused him to stop short, for his eyes were 
wet. But he took courage when he saw that 
only Kate and her mother observed it, and their 
faces were earnest and sympathetic as well as 
their replies. 

“ The very next thing to be done to your place,” 
Mrs. Corson said, brightly, a little later, “is to 
plant plenty of pinks, though I believe they are 
shy of bloom after transplanting, particularly the 
old, hardy sorts. But Kate will tell you all about 
it, and she must send you pinks, from our own 
garden, until they have time to bloom in yours, 
Is it too late to grow pinks this season, dear?” 

“ Too late for very much show this year,’’ Kate 
replied, ‘ There are a few free-blooming varie- 


ties that do not mind being transplanted, if it is 





done with care; we have many of these, and can 
spare all Mr. Carroll will need. Then, seeds 
sown now wil) blossom early next summer.” 

Pembroke chanked her, and then it occured 
to her for the first time that she might have 
offered too much, and she glanced quickly into 
her mother’s face for approval, 

“Do not forget to attend to this, my dear,’ 
Mrs. Corson answered, with an approving 
smile ; and, rising, she pulled two or three pinks 
from the bouquet which stood near, and presented 
them to Pembroke. Then some one called her 
away, and he began to converse with Kate in her 
absence, the color coming and going in the 
young girl’s cheeks, at the very thought of being 
left alone to entertain a comparative stranger. 
Then there was music, and Kate glided away, 
drawing near to where her mother sat, and he 
spoke no more with her that evening. 

In the morning he watched the pinks from his 
window with renewed interest; watched, too, for 
the young girl who was wont to gather their 
morning bloom; but she failed to make her ap- 
pearance, and he went down town disappointed. 
Upon his return at evening, he found a large 
bouquet of pinks awaiting him, and a note, not 
from Kate, but Mrs. Corson. 

“Last night,’ she wrote, “ when I promised 
Kate would send you some pinks, it did not 
eseur to me that it might not be customary for 
ladies to send bouquets to gentlemen, except per- 
haps, in the case of long friendship, I do not 
fear to transgress this rule, and send you these 
for your mother’s sake, and because I was glad to 
hear you speak of her so tenderly.” 

At church, on Sunday, Pembroke glanced over 
to the pew occupied by the Corsons, and saw that 
father, mother and three daughters were there, 
the ladies all charmingly attired; Kate the sim- 
plest of the four, and with pinks in her bonnet— 
deep cardinal and white, As she turned to speak _ 
to her mother—she was always beside her mother 
—Pem saw she wore a large cluster of natural 
pinks at her throat. 

When they left church, he paused to thank 
Mrs. Corson for her gift, and then, for Kate 
seemed the odd one of the family, he found 
himself walking with her down the street toward 
home, her father and mother leading the way, 
and her two sisters following. He spoke of his 
happiness in being once more in his old home, 
only it seemed somewhat lonely; and then they 
talked, as usual, upon flowers. 

“Miss Kate,” he said, as they neared her 
home, “ would you please allow me to walk with 
you to church this evening? I mean, too, for 
you to come and sit with me in my own pew. 
Positively I am too forlorn to say my prayers 
alone; will you not take pity on me ?” 

“ Thanks,” returned Kate, blushing painfully. 
“My sisters often have friends accompanying 
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them to church, and when there is not room in 
our pew they sit elsewhere. But I—I never sit 
with any one but mamma—l always go with her.” 

“1 know,” smiling; “but you will go with me 
to-night, will you not ?” 

“I will walk with you to church with pleas- 
ure,” she said, seeming to consider it a very ceri- 
ous affair; “and if mamma does not think it best 
for me to sit in your pew, you must sit in ours.” 

Mamma made no objection. She was not 
given to match-making in any way, but she liked 
Pembroke, and felt he was a man to be trusted. 
So Kate, with pinks ia her hair and at her throat, 
walked soberly to church by Pem’s side. When 
they reached his pew there were strangers in 
it; but there was just room for two more, and as 
there were not prayer-books enough for all, Kate 
and Pembroke were obliged to use one between 
them. He glanced down upon the pretty, blush- 
ing face at his side, feeling a deep pieasure in 
having her almost to himself for the time. It 
was quite warm, and in fanning herself Kate 
wafted the perfume of the pinks toward him, 
fairly intoxicating him with their sweetness; so 
it is doubtful if he followed strictly all the prayers, 
although his heart was filled with earnest thanks- 
giving. 

They walked slowly homeward, and as they 
turned into their own street, Kate said: 

“ Mamma does not like us to invite gentlemen to 
the house on Sunday nights, so I cannot ask you to 
come in. But all other evenings we receive.” 

“ Thanks; I will come soon if I may—perhaps 
to-morréw evening. And for to-night, please 
give me the pinks you have worn to-day,’ 

“ They are beginning to fade,” she said. 

“Still I wish them, Perhaps I seem to you an 
insufferable beggar ; and yet, until I met you, | 
had not asked the gift of a flower from any one 
since I was a child.” 

Without a word she unfastened the flowers and 
laid them in his hand, and he, carrying the role 
of beggar stili farther, asked her to pin them in 
his buttonhole. She looked up a moment; she 
stood just within the gate, where the moon shone 
clearly upon her shy, girlish face, while he was 
in the shadow. She felt he asked much; but he 
spoke so soberly, and seemed so sincere, she had 
not the heart to refuse him. So she pinned the 
pinks upon his coat in silence, her hands trem- 
bling a trifle as she did so. 

**IT cannot make you understand how much I 
thank you for all your gentleness to me,” he said. 
“Qnly that I am so dee; iy your debtor already, I 
should be tempted te ask one thing more. This 
granted, the day would be a perfect one to me,” 
He paused, and she looked so sweetly thoughtful, 
so staidly discreet, so unconscious altogether, he 
grew bolder, adding: “It has been, oh, so long! 
since my mother gave me pinks and kissed me; 
yet ever since, the two gifts have been associated 





in my mind. I have had so few of either in my 
life, that I am tempted—” 

He paused, for though she spoke no word, she 
looked up into his face so shocked and frightened 
and distressed, he bitterly repented having spoken 
in such a manner. 

“ Forgive me!” he said, presently. “I would 
not have pained you so much for the world, be- 
lieve me. I cannot tell you how deeply inter- 
ested in you I am, how—my dear child! If I do 
not say good-night at once, I shall frighten you 
more than ever. Only assure me that I am quite 
forgiven; I cannot go without that!” 

She put cut her hand to him in silence; he 
pressed it in his, touched it gently to his lips as 
he said good-night, and was gone, And far into 
the night this grave man sat, and dreamed dreams 
of his home, in which Kate appeared as its guar- 
dian spirit, and all was peace and harmony. 

In the days that followed he met her often, but 
never again alone. And when the rumor reached 
him that Mrs, Corson and Kate were to leave 
town for a few weeks, he went over at once and 
asked an interview with Mrs. Corson, and telling 
her of his love for her daughter, begged permis- 
sion to woo her for his wife. For answer, she 
gave consent, but counseled him against haste. 

“I am going to take Kate away for a month,” 
she said, “ and I do not wish you to speak to her 
upon this subject until our return, This absence 
will prove you both; not that I doubt your sin- 
cerity, but this sudden passion is so unlike any 
former act of your life, and marriage is a step 
that should be taken with caution.” 

With this he was obliged io be content. He 
saw Kate but once before her departure, and not 
knowing the precise time of her return, he was 
apprised of it by seeing that demure young lady 
out among the garden beds one evening when he 
went home to dinner. Mrs. Corson, looking out, 
saw the expression of his face when he discov 
ered Kate, and was at once convinced that his 
determination was unchanged. Directly after 
dinner he called, and the two went out into the 
yard to inspect the Mowers, They gathered a few 
pinks, and then Kate sat in a hammock near the 
beds, and Pembroke put out his hand and rocked 
her slowly, while he told her that old, sweet 
story—the first time in his life he had told it to 
any woman, yet Kate fancied he told it well. 
Perhaps it was because it was the first time she 
had'ever heard it; but the perfume of the pinks 
was not sweeter than this story seemed to her. 

So it came about that Kate Corson married 
before either of her sisters, and in due time she 
came to reign over Pembroke Carroll’s home. 
Under her dominion it grew brighter and lovelier 
to him than it had ever seemed in the days of his 
boyhood, and he declares it was all owing to 
those blessed pinks that he came to know how 
sweet and fair his wife was. 
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BY M. E, G. 





Ne. 4. 

Dear Lettie :—I1 will begin this letter by giv- 
ing you Aunt Hal’s theory, according to promise. 
‘The first step was a resolve to do her own charity, 
and not depend upon the societies to which she 
contributed. The next was to part with a very 
inefficient and saucy servant who was in our 
kitchen. There was on our church list the name 
of a family consisting of a man, his wife and five 
children; the oldest was a girl of twelve years. 
Only the two youngest were boys, so all the 
family were dependent upon the father, who 
earned but a dollar a day. The wife was well- 
intentioned but ignorant ; she was always driven 
by-cares and work, while the children in dirt and 
rags were playing anywhere, so long as they 
were out of the litle room they lived in. Aunt 
Hal took this woman’s oldest child in service, 
and gave her three dollars a week. You will 
doubtless be amazed by this; but you wili see at 
once how hard it must have been for her mother 
to spare her, for she, as is common in those 
neighborhoods which Dickens remarks “ are full 
of little children carrying around big ones,” had 
been a great assistance with the babies. But 
three dollars was too much to refuse, and Aunt 
Hal brought the child home, to stay for six 
months. Next she selected another woman, 
whom the church assisted, and undertook to 
employ her as a washwoman, ‘This was hard 
work; the woman had a bed-ridden husband 
and a young baby. It was almost impossible to 
convince her that she could /eave them both for 
a half-day at a time. But finally the offer of a 
dollar and a quarter for a half-day’s work pre- 
vailed, and an arrangement was made whereby a 
neighbor's son stayed with her husband and 
child, during her absence, for the moderate sum 
of twenty-five cents, leaving her the dollar clear. 
Aunt Hal said, “I have formerly given the 
money to the society, and they have given it to 
the woman as charity—she still gets it, but for 
work. I think it will do her more good this 
way.’ Thus we began the plan we have lived 
on ever since, and the excellence of its success 
is what leads me to explain it to you. Aunt Hal 
gave our litle maid a paper, upon which her 
cuties and the hours for their performance were 
written, and required her to learn the contents by 
heart. By the time the six months were up, the 
child had fixed notions of system in work, and 
the best ways of doing it. She had also learned 
many things about cooking. Then she went home. 
In six months more her family was no longer on 





the list of church charities. The girl had regen- 
erated the household. The mother soon realized 
the advantage of system and good management, 
and their affairs were arranged by Aunt Hal’s bit 
of paper, which the child continued to keep as 
an almost sacred possession. The second sister 
was taken as assistant nurse by a lady who 
stopped at their house one day to ask a question, 
and was charmed by the general appearance of 
order aad neatness. So Aunt Hal's plan worked, 
and we continue to take a little maid every six 
months from a new family. It has become an 
object among the mill hands to placea child with 
us. The same woman washes for us still, and 
says if every one paid as weli as we do for work 
there would be no need of charity, and that one 
can take heart in their work when they get paid 
for it. 

Aunt Hal was right. It is not the greatest 
good we can do the ignorant poor, to give them 
money, though that is much better than nothing ; 
neither is it sufficient to give advice. The best 
thing is to help train their little ones. Our little 
maids are advanced mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically while with us; when they return to their 
homes, this influence is unconsciously extended 
throughout the family. This, dear Lettie, com- 
prises Aunt Hal’s system of ethics, not so compre- 
hensive certainly, but possibly more practical, for 
the masses, than even that of Cicero, It may be 
that we do more work than we would if we kept 
a grown servant, who might be old enough to be 
saucy and too old to learn, and then again it my 
be we do not—1 cannot say. But this I can say, 
we doa great deal of good, have little annoyance, 
and live very happy lives. 1 hope, dear, this long 
talk may be some comfort to you; and now I will 
leave Aunt Hal and her doings, and come to 
Esther and myself and ours. 

We began last week upon the boys’ rooms. 
Charlie’s faces north, and Wallie’s south, so we 
furnished Charlie’s with red, Turkey-red, to over- 
come the cheerless, cold light from the north and 
make a cosiness apparent in (le apartment; and 
Wallie’s in blue and gray, in order that the fur- 
nishing might impart a cool and refreshing char- 
acter to the warm southern light. Beginning 
with the north room, we oiled the floor just as we 
did those down stairs, and had the carpet woven 
into a mat, like the one in the dining-room. You 
must know our carpets were pretty well worn, and 
this way of converting them into mats gives us a 
new lease on their usefulness. The chairs were 
mall cane-seat affairs, belonging to a cottage 
suite, but the cane was broken and the paint worn, 
so we repainted them black, cut the cane out, 
tacked strong girthing bands across the frame, 
Jaid on these layers of muslin from the rag-bag 
till they formed sufficient padding for a seat, and 
covered the whole with Turkey red—finishing 
with a ruffle of the same four inches wide, tacked 
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on with gilt head tacks. The mantle board, 
covered with Turkey red and finished in the same 
way, made a very pretty ground for a pair of old 
blue china vases, and a couple of porcelain busts. 
There is an open fireplace beneath, and we have 
donated to it, from the various other apartments, 
such brass furniture as it needed; it is very gor- 
geous with the red, The wall we papered with 
a damask-patterned paper of two shades of warm 
gray. At the top runs a band of red velvet 
paper and a strip of gilt moulding, We cur- 
tained the windows in the Queen Anne fashion, 
now so much in vogue, by pleating the curtains 
top and bottom, and fastening them to the top of 
the upper, and the bottom of the lower sash, and 
then tying them back to the sides of the lower 
sash in the middle, so as to form an open diamond, 
the full length and width of the window in the 
middle. Curtains hung in this way are much 
more clean and less trouble than those that sweep 
the floor and flap round when the windows are 
open ; for you perceive that these go up and down 
with the sash. They may be made as expensive 
as one wishes, or as cheap, as ours bear testimony, 
having cost but fifty cents for the two windows 
complete. We took cheese-cloth enough for the 
four curtains, and laid a hem five inches wide the 
full length. About three inches from the edge we 
drew the threads for the space of a half inch, in 
both surfaces of the hem, and then ran a string 
through the drawn threads to form a kind of lace- 
work. We finished both pairs in a day, so you 
may know it was not much work. We used 
stripsof Turkey red, pinked on the edges, to tie 
them back in the middle. Of this material we 
also made hanging curtains for the inside, which 
we run with rings upon walnut bars. The bars 
cost us a dollar and a half apiece, the Turkey red 
fourteen cents a yard, and the cheese-cloth five, 
so you see our curtains were not expensive, and 
yet were pretty. 

Over the bed we made a tester of Turkey 
red, ornamented with bullion ornaments and 
fringe which we ripped off of some old masonic 
and military ‘trappings, belonging formerly to 
Uncle Eben’s treasures. It gives quite an air of 
magnificence to the room, besides serving, by 
letting the drapery down at night, to protect the 
bed and its occupant from the drafts that the 
loose old room abounds in. Charlie says that 
room is the happy hunting-ground of aii rollick- 
ing evening airs, but that he now retires master 
of the situation. Esther covered a tin mustard 
box with black cardboard embroidered with red 
worsted, and hung it on the bracket which holds 
the lamp—this is for burned matches—and I put 
a scratch-my-back of the same materiais beside it. 
It is quite a complete light outfit. We made a 
barrel chair, so comfortable that it rivals the 
sleepy-hollow, and arranged it so that the seat 
forms a movable cover to the lower half of the 





barrel, which being lined and supplied with 
pockets, makes a capital shoe-box. Out of some 
old broom-sticks, some wooden platters and some 
fancy wood-work from a dilapidated old arbor 
on the grounds, we improvised several small 
tables. We stood the sticks up and screwed the 
platters on one end to form the top of the table, 
and arranged the fancy wood-work at the base, 
to form the support, which was a tripod composed 
of three old brackets, These tables, blacked and 
polished, we distributed through the house. One 
we put in Charlie’s room; this one we orna- 
mented with red lines and gilt chains (toy watch 
chains at five cents apiece), some tiny brass bells, 
and a number of gilt paper dots, which we took 
off of a valentine which Esther had, The bureau 
was an old one, but we polished it well, and 
made a cover for it of coarse linen, ornamented 
with an outline illustration of an ancient Grecian 
hymepeal procession, designed by Esther, and 
stitched by me. Of course, dear, you appre- 
ciate work. We made a couple of sconces, 
the frames of plaited cane, the candle-holders of 
corn-cob pipes, all gilded with liquid gold, a 
mirror in each, and placed the whole thing 
against a board covered with maroon velvet. 
You can nardly form an idea how elegant they 
look against the gray wall. They are really very 
effective ornaments. Another decoration whick 
this wall sets off to advantage is a trophy which 
we we arranged of a military head-piece, an offi- 
cer’s scarf, and two brvadswords, which had 
belonged to Uncle Eben’s grandfather during the 
Revolution, and a set of foils, masks, and gloves 
for fencing, This trophy makes quite a display, 
and furnishes considerable space, Away in one 
corner, and covered from profane gaze by a deli- 
cate curtain of china crepe, hangs the picture of a 
certain young lady, who shall be nameless, lest 
she should be covered with bright blushes on 
reading this. Over the washstand hangs a little 
cupboard, which Wallie contrived out of a small 
pine box in which we received some soap from 
town. After planing and carving it into shape, 
he stained it black, set a mirror in the door—for 
of course there must be a mirror above the wash- 
stand—added a lock and brass hinges. Itis an 
attractive piece of furniture, and serves excel- 
lently as a receptacle for comb, brush, tooth pow- 
der and brush, soap, hair-wash, glycerine bottle, 
and all those infinite things which are so hard to 
keep off of the stand. Under the cupboard we 
put a little shelf, covered and ruffled like the man- 
ue piece ; on it stand two pretty crystal perfume 
bottles—you know how fond Charlie is of amber 
cologne and violet—and a gem of a night-lamp 
in silver : an antique, my dear, which is Charlie’s 
treasure, and has a pedigree. No one but Charlie 
could begin to do that bit of bric-a-brac justice, 
so I will leave the expatiating upon it to him. 
Good-bye, dear; write soon. JENNIE. 
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MARGUERITE. 


BY THOMAS S. COLLIER. 
Gold-haired and glad, with eyes of blue, 
And ripe lips red and sweet ; 
An angel has his home in you, 
Marguerite. 


Your voice runs into rippling song ; 
Your small and dainty feet 

Leave no prints where they pass along, 
Marguerite. 


So fair you are, the blossoms bright, 
That June’s clear mornings greet, 

Find in your face supreme delight, 
Marguerite. 


If e’er your soul in sadness grieves, 
Yor false loves you may meet, 

Think of each spring’s fair flowers and leaves, 
Marguerite. 


From shades of night, and sunlit morn, 
Comes forth the day complete ; 

From sorrow sweet delights are born, 
Marguerite. 


Your soul so sinless is, and fair, 
True love will oft entreat 

With fadeless wreaths to crown your hair, 
Marguerite. 





WAS SHE RIGHT? 





BY LOCKHART LYLE. 

In a quiet country neighborhood stands an old, 
rambling, gray stone house, whose surroundings 
all betoken substantial comfort through many 
generations of owners. One morning in June, 
one of those perfect days of which they say we 
have only five in a year, a gentleman rode leis- 
urely along the farm road leading to this quaint 
old house. He was a man of forty years or more, 
whose face wore the stern gravity which so often 
is left by hard battles with the world or with his 
own heart. His hair was plentifully besprinkled 
with silver, but his fine form had all the athletic 
proportions of early manhood. So absorbed did 
he seem in his own observations of the country 
through which he was passing, that the reins hung 
idly on his horse’s neck, until a sight or sound, or 
both, made him suddenly draw his bridle, while 
his eyes drank in a picture which would have 
satisfied the most artistic soul, Just in front of 
the porch stood a young girl, simply dressed, en- 
gaged in fastening up a spray of the climbing 
rose, which had strayed from its support. Her 
soft, golden hair, gathered back in wavy folds, 
was confined in a loose coil low down on her 
neck. A few stray locks wandered airily over 


her snowy forehead, and the faint breeze just 
tinged her cheeks with the bloom of the rose she 
was fastening. 





She was singing, not conscious that any one 
was near, and was only made aware of the fact 
by a voice close beside her, which said, “Can 
this be little Lena ?” 

“1 am certainly Lena, but can hardly lay claim 
to the adjective any longer.” 

“Ot course you cannot remember me,” he said, 
extending his hand, “but will you not shake 
hands with your father’s old friend, Lawrence 
Mason ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Mason!’’ she exclaimed, cordially 
shaking hands. “I am so glad you have come 
back, and father will be delighted; I don’t 
think a day passes that your name is not men- 
tioned. Come in, and I will call father; how 
happy he will be !” 

*“ No; the air is so delicious, I will sit here in 
the porch; one ought to live out of doors such 
weather as this.” 

She ran in, and shortly returned with a portly 
gentleman, some years Mr. Mason’s senior, who 
welcomed him with the warmest affection. 

“ Well, Lawrence, I do hope you have come 
home to stay. The whole community needs you, 
and your home over there has been shut up en- 
tirely too long. A man can’t find any satisfying 
happiness after all, except in a home; eh, old 
fellow, have you not come to that conclusion ?” 

«‘T hardly know,” said Mr. Mason. “I have 
formed no plans, and shall simply drift where the 
current of circumstances may carry me.” . 

“ Well, the current sets in the direction of din- 
ner with us to-day, and here comes mother to tell 
you so.” . 

“Yes, indeed, you have been away too long for 
us to let you go yet; in fact 1 don’t suppose your 
own house is at all comfortable, so you may, as 
well make your home with us for a while ;” and 
the cheery little woman would hear of no objec- 
tions, so it was soon settled that for a few days at 
least, he should be their guest. 

“ Mother,” said Lena, as the two sat together 
sewing in their bright sitting-room, whose open 
windows admitted the fragrance of flowers, which 
were scattered wherever they could be planted 
about the yard and garden, “don’t you think Mr. 
Mason has wasted his life strangely? Itseems to 
me inexcusable, even though al] hope of happi- 
ness was taken away, that a man should be so 
lacking in moral courage as to run away from the 
scene of his trouble as he has done. To suffer 
and be strong—ah! that is the noble way!” 

“We must not be too hard on him, Lena—it 
was a terrible blow ; and you know he has donea 
great dea! of good with his money, and the people 
of this and other neighborhoods can testify to his 
generosity.” 

“ That may be true, but he might have done so 
much more. It is very easy to wander around in 
foreign lands, indulging his love of the beautiful, 
and, in fact, following his own inclinations ; then 
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every now and then, when a call is made, open- 
ing a full purse and scattering handfuls of his 
surplus gold among the needy. But what I say, 
is, he should find work among his fellow men.” 

“ Perhaps he will be more settled hereafter,” 
said kind Mrs. Raymond, always anxious to ex- 
cuse every one’s faults, “He really is much 
changed, far more in earnest, than he was when 
he was here six years ago.” 

Lena mused awhile with a very serious brow, 
but a light footstep on the gravel walk in front 
roused her, and, all eagerness, she sprang up with 
the exclamation, “‘ There’s Arthur,’”’ and ran out 
into the porch. There were no witnesses to this 
meeting; if there had been any, they could not 
have doubted the relations of these two “ lovers” 
—they would have decided, “probably engaged.” 
And yet no word of love had ever passed be- 
tween them. 

Arthur Glenn was a neighbur, and he and Lena 
had been friends from babyhood. Four or five 
years her senior, he had taken on him the role of 
her protector in all their school life. Ready to 
take her part and defend her against all real or 
seeming injury, she had soon acquired a habit of 
depending on him, which only increased with 
years. His heart was only shared by one other— 
his widowed mother, for whom he felt the tender- 
est, love, and to whom he was everything. To 
Lena it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to love Arthur—she could not remember the time 
when she did not love him; and yet neither had 
yet felt the need for any out-spoken declaration. 

“Come, Lena, let us go out and see how your 
new roses are getting on; all your flowers seem 
vying with each other in sweetness this morning.”’ 

She walked with him towards the garden, but 
kept glancing at his unusually quiet face, and at 
last said, “ Tell me, Arthur, what is the matter?” 

He laughed a little, but there was no merri- 
ment in the sound. ‘“ Well, since my face is such 
a tell-tale, it must out,” he said. Lena, I am 
going away. Let me tell you exactly how it is” 
—as she would have interrupted him. “ You 
know mother’s income is not very large, and that 
she has not stinted to use it freely on my educa- 
tion. I have found there was not enough work 
here even to pay my necessary expenses, and 
now I have received a most advantageous offer 
which I must accept. My darling, I cannot bear 
the thought of parting, and yet I know my first 
duty is to my mother. I must take care of her, 
whatever else happens. But all my life, my 
thought has been that you would come to make 
my home perfect after awhile; and now, just 
when I need you most, I must tear myself away. 
My prospects are so uncertain, that I don’t think 
I ought even to ask you to make me a promise ; 
but, my Lena, look in my face, and tell me you 
love me.” | 

He held both her hands now, in an almost 





painful grasp, and looked up into her face, as 
though he meant to read her soul. Her sweet 
hazel eyes returned his look with one all love, all 
trust, as she said, “Arthur, you need no words to 
assure you of my love. I could not have helped 
loving you, had I wished it.” 

He dropped a light kiss on her brow, and then 
putting her hand through his arm, the two wan- 
dered for hours about the shaded walks, talking 
of the change that was to come over their lives. 
He was to leave on next morning’s train, to be 
gone certainly a year, and they would write to 
each other often; but Lena should be free to 
marry some one else, if she would, though the 
mere thought of such a contingency gave him a 
dull heart-ache. Lena saw his generosity in not 
wanting to bind her to a poor man, and her love 
for him was increased, if possible, by this new act 
of nobility. 

After his departure, life settled down into very 
quiet channels for all at the Grange. Mr. Ma- 
son’s house had been put in order, and he had 
taken up his abode there; but scarcely did a day 
pass without his riding in for a short visit to his 
old friend, now to discuss some local question 
with Mr. Raymond, now to consult Mrs. Ray- 
mond about some case of sickness in the village, 
or to bring Lena some new flower or book. 

Lena’s life was a busy one. Hers was a dis- 
position which could only find repose in work. 
Now her mornings were spent in study or sewing, 
her afternoons in long walks or rides, in which 
she visited many a troubled home, and soothed 
many a sick-room by her presence, not to men- 
tion the little daily baskets of delicacies which 
she carried from her mother to tempt the inva- 
lid appetite. She missed Arthur inexpressibly, 
as he had been her constant companion in these 
visits. His letters came regularly, but letters 
cannot take the place of constant soul-communion 
which these two had enjoyed. This was her first 
real trouble, for her life had been singularly free 
from sorrow, but she took up her burden and 
bore it bravely. She was not always alone in her 
walks and rides, for Mr. Mason frequently accom- 
panied her, and his kindly sympathy in her plans, 
or pleasant talk about his travels, made those 
evenings passed with him seem very delightful. 

All during the fall and winter Lena had been 
struck with her father’s altered looks. Even her 
mother seemed to catch his gloom as the winter 
went on, and at last it could be kept from Lena 
no longer. 

One day in February, although it had rained 
hard all the morning, her father said he must 
ride into the village. He returned late in the 
day, and hardly touched his dinner. After din- 
ner Lena ran out into the porch to get a little 
fresh air, but she was so much troubled by her 
father’s looks that she determined to go in and 
make another appeal to be allowed to share his 
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sorrow. Entering the room quietly, she saw her 
father sitting before the fire with his head bowed 
on his hands, his whole attitude showing extreme 
distress. Her mother sat near him, quietly weep- 
Lena went to her mother, knelt down be- 
fore her, and, with her arms around her and 
her face on her bosom, begged to know what 
was the matter, 

“My dear child,” said the mother, “ you must 
know it now. Your father is a ruined man. 
Everything must go: the old house, the farm— 
all! Oh! my child, it is for you we grieve, and 
not for ourselves,”’ and the usually hopeful little 
mother leaned her head on her daughter’s, and 
wept as if her heart were broken, Lena wept in 
sympathy, and nothing disturbed the stillness of 
the room but their sobs, 

At last Lena spoke: “ Mother, you know my 
motto, ‘To suffer and be strong.’ We can bear it 
all together, 1 know, You need not grieve for 
me; I am young and will work for you. But tell 
me how it is, and now we will divide the trouble 
into three parts, and each part will be easier to 
carry.” 

Her brave words revived her parents’ spirits 
somewhat, and her mother proceeded to tell her 
how her father, years before, had needed a large 
sum of money to save his spendthrift brother 
from disgrace. ‘This had necessitated a mortgage 
on the old place, and since then he had never 
been able to pay off the indebtedness, and 
now the bond had fallen into the hands of a 
man who would take no further delay. “And 
the old place, which has been in the family so 
many generations, is to be sold next week,” and 
Mrs. Raymond: burst into another uncontrollable 
fit of weeping. Lena soothed and caressed her 
into quiet, and after awhile they were talking 
calmly over the prospects. 
but she dropped many tears in secret over the 
dear familiar places, to be left so svon forever, 

Mr. Mason had been away for several weeks, 
and knew nothing of the disaster in which his 
friend was involved. He returned about this 
time, and as usual rode over at once to the 
Grange. He found Mr. Raymond busily en- 
gaged with a number of papers, his face looking 
so careworn and haggard that Mr, Mason started, 
exclaiming, “ Why, my dear fellow, have you 
been ill—what is the matter?”’ He grasped his 
hand and scanned his countenance closely. Mr. 
Raymond soon apprised his friend of all that had 
taken place. When he had done so, Mr. Mason 
exclaimed, reproachfully, “ And you would have 
let yourself be sold out without applying to me 
for aid! My dear Raymond, how could you have 


ing. 


thought so meanly of me, as not to believe that 
all I have would be at your disposal if you 
needed it? But this amount I can easily let you 
have to-morrow, if that will do, and it will give 
me the greatest happiness I have known for 


Lena was very brave, 





years to be able to relieve you.” And he would 
listen to no objections, hear no refusal. * The 
money is yours—I am rich, I will not feel it,” he 
said; and so in a few short hours the whole bur- 
den was removed, their hearts were made glad, 
and they were all doing their best to show him 
the depth of their gratitude. Lena felt as if she 
would give anything, in some way to repay his 
kindness, and wrote Arthur an account of the 
whoie affair, in which she said, “1 do believe he 
has saved father’s life, for I don’t think he could 
have lived long away from the old place; and 
how can we ever be grateful enough for such un- 
expected generosity ?’? Somehow Arthur read 
this letter over again and again, and an uncom- 
fortabie feeling or presentiment of coming evil 
would intrude on his mind with each new perusal. 

As to Lena, it was not many months before she 
learned that there was a way in which she could 
repay Mr. Mason—but could she do it? He 
showed an increasing fondness for the Grange 
family, and was constantly contriving rides and 
excursions about their beautiful country. There 
was not a young people’s pleasure party in which 
Lena joined that he did not make one of, and en- 
tered into all their frolics with a zest that aston- 
ished even himself. One day an accident oc- 
curred which showed him his heart, Riding 
over tothe Grange, he learned that Lena had 

e: : ill 
gone, with some friends, for a picnic, to a beau- 
tiful mountain gorge about ten mules away. He 
immediately set off at a brisk canter. 

When he arrived, he sauntered slowly up the 
ravine. Near the center of the gap a foaming lit- 
tle torrent rushed madly along till it came toa 
sheer descent of about twenty feet, down which it 
leaped, and then flowed more quietly away in its 
broader channel. He passed various groups, 
scattered picturesquely about the rocks, but saw 
nothiag of Lena, and was about to inquire 
whether she was still with the party, when a 
faint cry for help startled him, and made him 
quicken his steps in the direction from which the 
call came. What was his horror, on passing 
around an immense jutting rock, to see the ob- 
ject of his search clinging to some overhanging 
branches against the steep side of one of the 
boulders, almost immediately over the waterfall. 
There was no time for anything but action; he 
could see that her frail support could not last 
much longer, even if her strength held out. As 
he rushed towards her he saw it was impossible 
for him even to reach her from above; the only 
hope was a narrow ledge of shelving rocks just 
at the edge of the cataract. His rapid glance 
saw that by bracing himself against the wall of 
rock, which rose almost perpendicularly from the 
ledge, he could catch her, and by springing 
instantaneously in the direction in which her fall 
impelled him, he might gain one of the larger 
rocks in the midst of the cataract, and thence 
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jump from rock to rock until he reached the path 
again. It was a desperate chance, but it was the 
only hope, Even while deciding what to do he 
had gained the ledge, and as he steadied himself 
he called out, “ Lena, let go and drop. I will 
catch you. Will you doit?” A very faint “ yes” 
was the reply, and in an instant he had caught 
her as she fell, and jumped with her to the rock. 
The other leaps were fearful; but this man was 
an athlete, and soon reached a place of safety 
with his half-fainting companion. Here he 
placed her gently on a soft carpet of moss, while 
he brought her water in an improvised cup of 
leaves. A tumult of feeling was surging through 
his mind as he sat watching her color slowly 
returning. He knew now, when he had-so 
nearly lost her, that his heart, which he had be- 
lieved dead, was painfully, passionately alive, and 
throbbing with a love he had supposed himself 
incapable of feeling for any one. This earnest, 
gentle girl had wound herself unconsciously 
around the grave man’s heart, and once more all 
his happiness depended on a woman. When 
Lena opened her eyes she met his, with that in 
them which made her close hers again with a 
spasm of pain. The whole story had been told— 
he need not speak; but he did. He only said, 
though : 

“ Were you hurt by your fall ?” 

“No, indeed; not a bit,” she said, leaning 
listlessly against the mossy rock at her back; 
“but so frightened! And you saved my life. I 
could not have held on much longer,” she said, 
with a-shudder. 

“ Lena, will you not give mea right to protect 
you always from harm ?” 

She had seen it in his eyes, she knew it would 
be said; and yet now the same dizzy, faint feeling 
she had when clinging to the side of the rock, 
came over her again. Ah, what should she do— 
what should she do? Here is this noble friend, 
to whom she owes her home, her parent’s happi- 
ness, her own life, asking her for one boon—and 
shall she hesitate to grant it? But Arthur—no! 
she cannot give him up—she must not; she could 
love no one else, and what is marriage without 
love? So overwhelmed was she by this whiri 
of contending feelings that she could hardly be 
said to think, and did not know how long she 
had sat thus, when he spoke again. 

“ Lena,” he said, taking her cold hand and 
raising it to his lips, “ will you be my wife—will 
you come and bring joy and gladness to my 
home ?” 

Conscious that she must speak, she managed 
to say: ** Give me a few days to think about this ; 
it is too sudden. My head aches now;; let us find 
the others and go home.” 

He saw she was suffering, and rising at once, 
made her take the support of his arm, while they 
walked back in search of the rest of the party. 





The next few days brought Lena no comfort. 
Every sentiment of gratitude required that she 
should give up her own happiness for her father’s 
benefactor; but she had Arthur’s happiness also 
in her keeping, and had she a right to sacrifice 
that? But Arthur had left her perfectly free, 
though she knew it was only because he had en- 
tire faith in her love. Hers was one of those 
natures jn which the instinct of self-sacrifice is so 
strong, that of two paths, she was apt to choose 
the one which required her to sacrifice most. 
Therefore, at the end of the appointed time, when 
Mr. Mason came for his answer, he was overjoyed 
to receive an affirmative, though the lips that 
spoke it were pale, and the hand he pressed in 
his own was icy cold. Her father and mother 
were well pleased with her choice, though Mrs. 
Raymond, with a mother’s quick perception, saw 
there was something amiss, and could not help 
thinking of Arthur. 

Lena spent many anxious hours in writing a 
letter to Arthur announcing her engagement, 
placing her reasons on the high plane of filial duty, 
and fearful to make too plain her secret sorrowful 
wounds. Strange inconsistency, she became im- 
patient for Arthur’s answer ; but when it came it 
was terrible in its brevity—“ Of course, you have 
done right. May you be as happy as you have 
made me miserable.” Her mother found her 
fainting on the floor, with the bit of crumpled paper 
in her hand, which Lena requested her to burn as 
soon as she recovered consciousness. 

Mr. Mason pressed for an immediate marriage, 
and Lena, consenting, applied herself busily to 
the necessary preparations. She had chosen her 
path, and she meant to walk bravely in it—and 
she did, never faltering, trying not even to look 
back, They were married one of those goiden 
October days, when the first crispness of frost has 
tinted the leaves and lightened the air, so that 
mere existence is bliss. They were to go directly 
to New York, and after a few days there, sail for 
Europe, to be gone several years. 

One morning they had spént some time in one 
of the public libraries. Mr. Mason had _ be- 
come absorbed in an ancient tome, which suited 
his fancy, and Lena had seated herself at a table, 
the better to look at some fine engravings, when, 
feeling that inexplicable seasation which tells us 
we are being earnestly regarded, she raised her 
eyes, and encountered Arthur’s fixed on her with 
so much coldness, that she shuddered as she rose, 
and with her own face full of emotion, took a 
step towards him. But he, with a slight gesture, 
waved her back, and turning, disappeared in an 
alcove near by. She had too loyal a nature not 
to feel that it was wrong for her ever to think of 
Arthur; and she presently slipped her hand 
through her husband's arm, and pleaded, “ May 
we not go now ?—I am so tired.” 

The next day they sailed for Europe, where 
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BY M. E, G. 





No. 4. 

Dear Lettie ;—I1 will begin this letter by giv- 
ing you Aunt Hal’s theory, according to promise. 
The first step was a resolve to do her own charity, 
and not depend upon the societies to which she 
contributed, The next was to part with a very 
inefficient and saucy servant who was in our 
kitchen. There was on our church list the name 
of a family consisting of a man, his wife and five 
children; the oldest was a girl of twelve years. 
Only the two youngest were boys, so all the 
family were dependent upon the father, who 
earned but a dollar a day. ‘The wife was well- 
intentioned but ignorant; she was always driven 
Ly-cares and work, while the children in dirt and 
rags were playing anywhere, so long as they 
were out of the litte room they lived in. Aunt 
Hal took this woman’s oldest child in service, 
and gave her three dollars a week. You will 
doubuless be amazed by this; but you will see at 
once how hard it must have been for her mother 
to spare her, for she, as is common in those 
neighborhoods which Dickens remarks “are full 
of little children carrying around big ones,” had 
been a great assistance with the babies. But 
three dollars was too much to refuse, and Aunt 
Hal brought the child home, to stay for six 
months. Next she selected another woman, 
whom the church assisted, and undertook to 
employ her as a washwoman, ‘This was hard 
work; the woman had a bed-ridden husband 
and a young baby. It was almost impossible to 
convince her that she could /eave them both for 
a half-day at a time. But finally the offer of a 
dollar and a quarter for a half-day’s work pre- 
vailed, and an arrangement was made whereby a 
neighbor's son stayed with her husband and 
child, during her absence, for the moderate sum 
of twenty-five cents, leaving her the dollar clear. 
Aunt Hal said, “[ have formerly given the 
money to the society, and they have given it to 
the woman as charity—she still gets it, but for 
work. I think it will do her more good this 
way.” Thus we began the plan we have lived 
on ever since, and the excellence of its success 
is what leads me to explain it to you. Aunt Hal 
gave our lute maid a paper, upon which her 
auties and the hours for their performance were 
written, and required her to learn the contents by 
heart. By the time the six months were up, the 
child had fixed notions of system in work, and 
the best ways of doing it. She had also learned 


many things about cooking, Then she went home. 
ln six months more her family was no longer on 





the list of church charities. The girl had regen- 
erated the household. The mother soon realized 
the advantage of system and good management, 
and their affairs were arranged by Aunt Hal’s bit 
of paper, which the child continued to keep as 
an almost sacred possession. The second sister 
was taken as assistant nurse by a lady who 
stopped at their house one day to ask a question, 
and was charmed by the general appearance of 
order and neatness. So Aunt Hal's plan worked, 
and we continue to take a little maid every six 
mouths from a new family. It has become an 
object among the mill hands to placea child with 
us. The same woman washes for us still, and 
says if every one paid as well as we do for work 
there would be no need of charity, and that one 
can take heart in their work when they get paid 
for it. 

Aunt Hal was right. It is not the greatest 
good we can do the ignorant poor, to give them 
money, though that is much better than nothing ; 
neither is it sufficient to give advice. The best 
thing is to help train their litle ones, Our little 
maids are advanced mentally, morally, and phys- 
ically while with us; when they return to their 
homes, this influence is unconsciously extended 
throughout the family. This, dear Lettie, com- 
prises Aunt Hal's system of ethics, not so compre- 
hensive certainly, but possibly more practical, for 
the masses, than even that of Cicero, It may be 
that we do more work than we would if we kept 
a. grown servant, who might be old enough to be 
saucy and too old to learn, and then again it my 
be we do not—I cannot say. But this I can say, 
we doa great deal of good, have little annoyance, 
and live very happy lives. 1 hope, dear, this long 
talk may be some comfort to you; and now I will 
leave Aunt Hal and her doings, and come to 
Esther and myself and ours. 

We began last week upon the boys’ rooms. 
Charlie’s faces north, and Wallie’s south, so we 
furnished Charlie’s with red, Turkey-red, to over- 
come the cheerless, cold light from the north and 
make a cosiness apparent in the apartment ; and 
Wallie’s in blue and gray, in order that tue fur- 
nishing might impart a cool and refreshing char- 
acter to the warm southern light. Beginning 
with the north room, we oiled the floor just as we 
did those down stairs, and had the carpet woven 
into a mat, like the one in the dining-room. You 
must know our carpets were pretty well worn, and 
this way of converting them into mats gives us a 
new lease on their usefulness. The chairs were 
small cane-seat affairs, belonging to a cottage 
suite, but the cane was broken and the paint worn, 
so we repainted them black, cut the cane out, 
tacked strong girthing bands across the frame, 
laid on these layers of muslin from the rag-bag 
till they formed sufficient padding for a seat, and 
covered the whole with Turkey red—finishing 
with a ruffle of the same four inches wide, tacked 
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on with gilt head tacks. The mantle board, 
covered with Turkey red and finished in the same 
way, made a very pretty ground for a pair of old 
blue china vases, and a couple of porcelain busts. 
There is an open fireplace beneath, and we have 
donated to it, from the various other apartments, 
such brass furniture as it needed; it is very gor- 
geous with the red, The wall we papered with 
a damask-patterned paper of two shades of warm 
gray. At the top runs a band of red velvet 
paper and a strip of gilt moulding. We cur- 
tained the windows in the Queen Anne fashion, 
now so much in vogue, by pleating the curtains 
top and bottom, and fastening them to the top of 
the upper, and the bottom of the lower sash, and 
then tying them back to the sides of the lower 
sash in the middle, so as to form an open diamond, 
the full length and width of the window in the 
middle. Curtains hung in this way are much 
more clean and less trouble than those that sweep 
the floor and flap round when the windows are 
open ; for you perceive that these go up and down 
with the sash. They may be made as expensive 
as one wishes, or as cheap, as ours bear testimony, 
having cost but fifty cents for the two windows 
complete. We took cheese-cloth enough for the 
four curtains, and laid a hem five inches wide the 
full length. About three inches from the edge we 
drew the threads for the space of a half inch, in 
both surfaces of the hem, and then ran a string 
through the drawn threads to form a kind of lace- 
work. We finished both pairs in a day, so you 
may know it was not much work. We used 
strips of Turkey red, pinked on the edges, to tie 
them back in the middle. Of this material we 
also made hanging curtains for the inside, which 
we run with rings upon walnut bars. The bars 
cost us a dollar and a half apiece, the Turkey red 
fourteen cents a yard, and the cheese-cloth five, 
so you see our Curtains were not expensive, and 
yet were pretty. 

Over the bed we made a tester of Turkey 
red, ornamented with bullion ornaments and 
fringe which we ripped off of some old masonic 
and military ‘trappings, belonging formerly to 
Uncle Eben’s treasures. It gives quite an air of 
magnificence to the room, besides serving, by 
letting the drapery down at night, to protect the 
bed and its occupant from the drafts that the 
loose old room abounds in. Charlie says that 
room is the happy hunting-ground of all rollick- 
ing evening airs, but that he now retires master 
of the situation. Esther covered a tin mustard 
box with black cardboard embroidered with red 
worsted, and hung it on the bracket which holds 
the lamp—this is for burned matches—and I put 
a scratch-my-back of the same materials beside it. 
It is quite a complete light outfit. We made a 
barrel chair, so comfortable that it rivals the 
sleepy-hollow, and arranged it so that the seat 
forms a movable cover to the lower half of the 








barrel, which being lined and supplied with 
pockets, makes a capital shoe-box. Out of some 
old broom-sticks, some wooden platters and some 
fancy wood-work from a dilapidated old arbor 
on the grounds, We improvised several small 
tables. We stood the sticks up and screwed the 
platters on one end to form the top of the table, 
and arranged the fancy wood-work at the base, 
to form the support, which was a tripod composed 
of three old brackets, These tables, blacked and 
polished, we distributed through the house. One 
we put in Charlie’s room; this one we orna- 
mented with red lines and gilt chains (toy watch 
chains at five cents apiece), some tiny brass bells, 
and a number of gilt paper dots, which we took 
off of a valentine which Esther had. The bureau 
was an old one, but we polished it well, and 
made a cover for it of coarse linen, ornamented 
with an outline illustration of an ancient Grecian 
hymeneal procession, designed by Esther, and 
stitched by me. Of course, dear, you appre- 
ciate work, We made a couple of sconces, 
the frames of plaited cane, the candle-holders of 
corn-cob pipes, all gilded with liquid gold, a 
mirror in each, and placed the whole thing 
against a board covered with maroon velvet. 
You can hardly form an idea how elegant they 
look against the gray wall. They are really very 
effective ornaments. Another decoration which 
this wall sets off to advantage is a trophy which 
we we arranged of a military head-piece, an offi- 
cer’s scarf, and two broadswords, which had 
belonged to Uncle Eben’s grandfather during the 
Revolution, and a set of foils, masks, and gloves 
for fencing, This trophy makes quite a display, 
and furnishes considerable space, Away in one 
corner, and covered from profane gaze by a deli- 
cate curtain of china crepe, hangs the picture of a 
certain young lady, who shall be nameless, lest 
she should be covered with bright blushes on 
reading this. Over the washstand hangs a little 
cupboard, which Wallie contrived out of a small 
pine box in which we received some soap from 
town. After planing and carving it into shape, 
he stained it black, set a mirror in the door—for 
of course there must be a mirror above the wash- 
stand—added a lock and brass hinges. It is an 
attractive piece of furniture, and serves excel- 
lently as a receptacle for comb, brush, tooth pow- 
der and brush, soap, hair-wash, glycerine bottle, 
and all those infinite things which are so hard to 
keep off of the stand. Under the cupboard we 
put a little shelf, covered and ruffled like the man- 
tle piece ; on it stand two pretty crystal perfume 
bottles—you know how fond Charlie is of amber 
cologne and violet-—and a gem of a night-lamp 
in silver: an antique, my dear, which is Charlie’s 
treasure, and has a pedigree. ‘No one but Charlie 
could begin to do that bit of bric-a-brac justice, 
so I will leave the expatiating upon it to him. 
Good-bye, dear; write soon. JENNIE. 
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MARGUERITE. 


BY THOMAS S. COLLIER. 
Gold-haired and glad, with eyes of blue, 
And ripe lips red and sweet ; 
An angel has his home in you, 
Marguerite. 


Your voice runs into rippling song ; 
Your small and dainty feet 

Leave no prints where they pass along, 
Marguerite. 


So fair you are, the blossoms bright, 
That June’s clear mornings greet, 

Find in your face supreme delight, 
Marguerite. 


If e’er your soul in sadness grieves, 
Yor false loves you may meet, 

Think of each spring’s fair flowers and leaves, 
Marguerite. 


From shades of night, and sunlit morn, 
Comes forth the day complete ; 

From sorrow sweet delights are born, 
Marguerite. 


Your soul so sinless is, and fair, 
True love will oft entreat 

With fadeless wreaths to crown your hair, 
Marguerite. 





WAS SHE RIGHT? 





BY LOCKHART LYLE. 

In a quiet country neighborhood stands an old, 
rambling, gray stone house, whose surroundings 
all betoken substantial comfort through many 
generations of owners. One morning in June, 
one of those perfect days of which they say we 
have only five in a year, a gentleman rode leis- 
urely along the farm road leading to this quaint 
old house. He was a man of forty years or more, 
whose face wore the stern gravity which so often 
is left by hard battles with the world or with his 
own heart. His hair was plentifully besprinkled 
with silver, but his fine form had all the athletic 
proportions of early manhood. So absorbed did 
he seem in his own observations of the country 
through which he was passing, that the reins hung 
idly on his horse’s neck, until a sight or sound, or 
both, made him suddenly draw his bridle, while 
his eyes drank in a picture which would have 
satisfied the most artistic soul, Just in front of 
the porch stood a young girl, simply dressed, en- 
gaged in fastening up a spray of the climbing 
rose, which had strayed from its support. Her 
soft, golden hair, gathered back in wavy folds, 
was confined in a loose coil low down on her 
neck. A few stray locks wandered airily over 
her snowy forehead, and the faint breeze just 
tinged her cheeks with the bloom of the rose she 
was fastening. 





She was singing, not conscious that any one 
was near, and was only made aware of the fact 
by a voice close beside her, which said, “Can 
this be little Lena ?” 

“I am certainly Lena, but can hardly lay claim 
to the adjective any longer.” 

“ Of course you cannot remember me,” he said, 
extending his hand, “but will you not shake 
hands with your father’s old friend, Lawrence 
Mason ?” 

« Why, Mr. Mason !”’ she exclaimed, cordially 
shaking hands. “I am so glad you have come 
back, and father will be delighted; I don’t 
think a day passes that your name is not men- 
tioned. Come in, and I will call father; how 
happy he will be !” 

“No; the air is so delicious, I will sit here in 
the porch; one ought to live out of doors such 
weather as this.” 

She ran in, and shortly returned with a portly 
gentleman, some years Mr. Mason’s senior, who 
welcomed him with the warmest affection. 

“ Well, Lawrence, I do hope you have come 
home to stay. The whole community needs you, 
and your home over there has been shut up en- 
tirely too long. A man can’t find any satisfying 
happiness after ali, except in a home; eh, old 
fellow, have you not come to that conclusion ?” 

**T hardly know,” said Mr. Mason. “I have 
formed no plans, and shall simply drift where the 
current of circumstances may carry me.” 

“ Well, the current sets in the direction of din- 
ner with us to-day, and here comes mother to tell 
you so.” . 

“Yes, indeed, you have been away too long for 
us to let you go yet; in fact I don’t suppose your 
own house is at all comfortable, so you may, as 
well make your home with us for a while ;” and 
the cheery littke woman would hear of no objec- 
tions, so it was soon settled that for a few days at 
least, he should be their guest. 

“ Mother,” said Lena, as the two sat together 
sewing in their bright sitting-room, whose open 
windows admitted the fragrance of flowers, which 
were scattered wherever they could be planted 
about the yard and garden, “‘ don’t you think Mr. 
Mason has wasted his life strangely? Itseems to 
me inexcusable, even though al] hope of happi- 
ness was taken away, that a man should be so 
lacking in moral courage as'to run away from the 
scene of his trouble as he has done. To suffer 
and be strong—ah! that is the noble way!” 

** We must not be too hard on him, Lena—it 
was a terrible blow ; and you know he has donea 
great deal of good with his money, and the people 
of this and other neighborhoods can testify to his 
generosity.” 

“ That may be true, but he might have done so 
much more. It is very easy to wander around in 
foreign lands, indulging his love of the beautiful, 
and, in fact, following his own inclinations ; then 
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every now and then, when a call is made, open- 
ing a full purse and scattering handfuls of his 
surplus gold among the needy. But what I say, 
is, he should find work among his fellow men.” 

“Perhaps he will be more settled hereafter,” 
said kind Mrs. Raymond, always anxious to ex- 
cuse every one’s faults, “ He really is much 
changed, far more in earnest, than he was when 
he was here six years ago.” 

Lena mused awhile with a very serious brow, 
but a light footstep on the gravel walk in front 
roused her, and, all eagerness, she sprang up with 
the exclamation, ‘“‘ There’s Arthur,’’ and ran out 
into the porch. There were no witnesses to this 
meeting; if there had been any, they could not 
have doubted the relations of these two “ lovers” 
—they would have decided, “probably engaged.” 
And yet no word of love had ever passed be- 
tween them. 

Arthur Glenn was a neighbur, and he and Lena 
had been friends from babyhood. Four or five 
years her senior, he had taken on him the role of 
her protector in all their school life. Ready to 
take her part and defend her against all real or 
seeming injury, she had soon acquired a habit of 
depending on him, which only increased with 
years. His heart was only shared by one other— 
his widowed mother, for whom he felt the tender- 
est, love, and to whom he was everything. To 
Lena it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to love Arthur—she could not remember the time 
when she did not love him; and yet neither had 
yet felt the need for any out-spoken declaration. 

“Come, Lena, let us go out and see how your 
new roses are getting on; all your flowers seem 
vying with each other in sweetness this morning.”’ 

She walked with him towards the garden, but 
kept glancing at his unusually quiet face, and at 
last said, “* Tell me, Arthur, what is the matter?” 

He laughed a little, but there was no merri- 
ment in the sound. ‘ Well, since my face is such 
a tell-tale, it must out,” he said. “ Lena, I am 
going away. Let me tell you exactly how it is” 
—as she would have interrupted him. “ You 
know mother’s income is not very large, and that 
she has not stinted to use it freely on my educa- 
tion. I have found there was not enough work 
here even to pay my necessary expenses, and 
now I have received a most advantageous offer 
which I must accept. My darling, I cannot bear 
the thought of parting, and yet I know my first 
duty is to my mother. I must take care of her, 
whatever else happens. But all my life, my 
thought has been that you would come to make 
my home perfect after awhile; and now, just 
when I need you most, I must tear myself away. 
My prospects are so uncertain, that I don’t think 
I ought even to ask you to make me a promise; 
but, my Lena, look in my face, and tell me you 
love me.” _ 

He held both her hands now, in an almost 





painful grasp, and looked up into her face, as 
though he meant to read her soul. Her sweet 
hazel eyes returned his look with one all love, all 
trust, as she said, “Arthur, you need no words to 
assure you of my love. I could not have helped 
loving you, had I wished it.” 

He dropped a light kiss on her brow, and then 
putting her hand through his arm, the two wan- 
dered for hours about the shaded walks, talking 
of the change that was to come over their lives. 
He was to leave on next morning’s train, to be 
gone certainly a year, and they would write to 
each other often; but Lena should be free to 
marry some one else, if she would, though the 
mere thought of such a contingency gave him a 
dull heart-ache. Lena saw his generosity in not 
wanting to bind her to a poor man, and her love 
for him was increased, if possible, by this new act 
of nobility. 

After his departure, life settled down into very 
quiet channels for all at the Grange. Mr. Ma- 
son’s house had been put in order, and he had 
taken up his abode there; but scarcely did a day 
pass without his riding in for a short visit to his 
old friend, now to discuss some local question 
with Mr. Raymond, now to consult Mrs. Ray- 
mond about some case of sickness in the village, 
or to bring Lena some new flower or book. 

Lena’s life was-a busy one. Hers was a dis- 
position which could only find repose in work. 
Now her mornings were spent in study or sewing, 
her afternoons in long walks or rides, in which 
she visited many a troubled home, and soothed 
many a sick-room by her presence, not to men- 
tion the little daily baskets of delicacies which 
she carried from her mother to tempt the inva- 
lid appetite. She missed Arthur inexpressibly, 
as he had been her constant companion in these 
visits. His letters came regularly, but letters 
cannot take the place of constant soul-communion 
which these two had enjoyed. This was her first 
real trouble, for her life had been singularly free 
from sorrow, but she took up her burden and 
bore it bravely. She was not always alone in her 
walks and rides, for Mr. Mason frequently accom- 
panied her, and his kindly sympathy in her plans, 
or pleasant talk about his travels, made those 
evenings passed with him seem very delightful. 

All during the fall and winter Lena had been 
struck with her father’s altered looks. Even her 
mother seemed to catch his gloom as the winter 
went on, and at last it could be kept from Lena 
no longer. 

One day in February, although it had rained 
hard all the morning, her father said he must 
ride into the village. He returned late in the 
day, and hardly touched his.dinner. After din- 
ner Lena ran out into the porch to get a little 
fresh air, but she was so much troubled by her 
father’s looks that she determined to go in and 
make another appeal to be allowed to share his 
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sorrow. Entering the room quietly, she saw her 
father sitting before the fire with his head bowed 
on his hands, his whole attitude showing extreme 
distress. Her mother sat near him, quietly weep- 
Lena went to her mother, knelt down be- 
fore her, and, with her arms around her and 
her face on her bosom, begged to know what 
was the matter, 

“My dear child,” said the mother, “ you must 
know it now, Your father is a ruined man. 
Everything must go: the old house, the farm— 
all! Oh! my child, it is for you we grieve, and 
not for ourselves,” and the usually hopeful little 
mother leaned her head on her daughter’s, and 
wept as if her heart were broken, Lena wept in 
sympathy, and nothing disturbed the stillness of 
the room but their sobs, 

At last Lena spoke: “ Mother, you know my 
motto, ‘To suffer and be strong.’ We can bear it 
all together, I know, You need not grieve for 
me; I am young and will work for you. But tell 
me how it is, and now we will divide the trouble 
into three parts, and each part will be easier to 
carry.” 

Her brave words revived her parents’ spirits 
somewhat, and her mother proceeded to tell her 
how her father, years before, had needed a large 
sum of money to save his spendthrift brother 
from disgrace. This had necessitated a mortgage 
on the old place, and since then he had never 
been able to pay off the indebtedness, and 
now the bond had fallen into the hands of a 
man who would take no further delay. “And 
the old place, which has been in the family so 
many generations, is to be sold next week,” and 
Mrs. Raymond: burst into another uncontrollable 
fit of weeping. Lena soothed and caressed her 
into quiet, and after awhile they were talking 
calmly over the prospects. Lena was very brave, 
but she dropped many tears in secret over the 
dear familiar places, to be left so svon forever. 

Mr. Mason had been away for several weeks, 
and knew nothing of the disaster in which his 
friend was involved. He returned about this 
time, and as usual rode over at once to the 
Grange. He found Mr, Raymond busily en- 
gaged with a number of papers, his face looking 
so careworn and haggard that Mr, Mason started, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Why, my dear fellow, have you 
been ill—what is the matter?”” He grasped his 
hand and scanned his countenance closely. Mr. 
Raymond soon apprised his friend of all that had 
taken place. When he had done so, Mr. Mason 
exclaimed, reproachfully, “ And you would have 
let yourself be sold out without applying to me 
for aid! My dear Raymond, how could you have 
thought so meanly of me, as not to believe that 
all I have would be at your disposal if you 
needed it? But this amount I can easily let you 
have to-morrow, if that will do, and it will give 
me the greatest happiness I have known for 


ing. 








years to be able to relieve you.” And he would 
listen to no objections, hear no refusal. “ The 
money is yours—I am rich, I will not feel it,” he 
said; and so in a few short hours the whole bur- 
den was removed, their hearts were made glad, 
and they were all doing their best to show him 
the depth of their gratitude, Lena felt as if she 
would give anything, in some way to repay his 
kindness, and wrote Arthur an account of the 
whole affair, in which she said, “I do believe he 
has saved father’s life, for I don’t think he could 
have lived long away from the old place; and 
how can we ever be grateful enough for such un- 
expected generosity ?”” Somehow Arthur read 
this ietter over again and again, and an uncom- 
fortable feeling or presentiment of coming evil 
would intrude on his mind with each new perusal. 

As to Lena, it was not many months before she 
learned that there was a way in which she could 
repay Mr. Mason—but could she do it? He 
showed an increasing fondness for the Grange 
family, and was constantly coniriving rides and 
excursions about their beautiful country. There 
was not a young people’s pleasure party in which 
Lena joined that he did not make one of, and en- 
tered into all their frolics with a zest that aston- 
ished even himself. One day an accident oc- 
curred which showed him his heart. Riding 
over to the Grange, he learned that Lena had 
gone, with some friends, for a picnic, to a beau- 
tiful mountain gorge about ten miles away. He 
immediately set off at a brisk canter. 

When he arrived, he sauntered slowly up the 
ravine. Near the center of the gap a foaming lit- 
tle torrent rushed madly along till it came toa 
sheer descent of about twenty feet, down which it 
leaped, and then flowed more quietly away in its 
broader channel. He passed various groups, 
scattered picturesquely about the rocks, but saw 
nothing of Lena, and was about to inquire 
whether she was still with the party, when a 
faint cry for help startled him, and made him 
quicken his steps in the direction from which the 
call came. What was his horror, on passing 
around an immense jutting rock, to see the ob- 
ject of his search clinging to some overhanging 
branches against the steep side of one of the 
boulders, almost immediately over the waterfall. 
There was no time for anything but action; he 
could see that her frail support could not last 
much longer, even if her strength held out. As 
he rushed towards her he saw it was impossible 
for him even to reach her from above; the only 
hope was a narrow ledge of shelving rocks just 
at the edge of the cataract. His rapid glance 
saw that by bracing himself against the wa!l of 
rock, which rose almost perpendicularly from the 
ledge, he could catch her, and by springing 
instantaneously in the direction in which her fall 
impelled him, he might gain one of the larger 
rocks in the midst of the cataract, and thence 
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jump from rock to rock until he reached the path 
again. It was a desperate chance, but it was the 
only hope. Even while deciding what to do he 
had gained the ledge, and as he steadied himself 
he called out, “ Lena, let go and drop. I will 
catch you. Will you doit?” A very faint “ yes” 
was the reply, and in an instant he had caught 
her as she fell, and jumped with her to the rock. 
The other leaps were fearful; but this man was 
an athlete, and soon reached a place of safety 
with his half-fainting companion, Here he 
placed her gently on a soft carpet of moss, while 
he brought her water in an improvised cup of 
leaves. Atumult of feeling was surging through 
his mind as he sat watching her color slowly 
returning. He knew now, when he had so 
nearly lost her, that his heart, which he had be- 
lieved dead, was painfully, passionately alive, and 
throbbing with a love he had supposed himseli 
incapable of feeling for anyone. This earnest, 
gentle girl had wound herself unconsciously 
around the grave man’s heart, and once more all 
his happiness depended on a woman. When 
Lena opened her eyes she met his, with that in 
them which made her close hers again with a 
spasm of pain. The whole story had been told— 
he need not speak; but he did. He only said, 
though : 

“ Were you hurt by your fall ?” 

“No, indeed; not a bit,” she said, leaning 
listlessly against the mossy rock at her back ; 
* but so frightened! And you saved my life. I 
could not have held on much longer,” she said, 
with a shudder. 

“ Lena, will you not give me a right to protect 
you always from harm ?” 

She had seen it in his eyes, she knew it would 
be said; and yet now the same dizzy, faint feeling 
she had when ciinging to the side of the rock, 
came over her again. Ah, what should she do— 
what should she do? Here is this noble friend, 
to whom she owes her home, her parent’s happi- 
ness, her own life, asking her for one boon—and 
shall she hesitate to grant it? But Arthur—no! 
she cannot give him up—she must not; she could 
love no ene else, and what is marriage without 
love? So overwhelmed was she by this whirl 
of contending feelings that she could hardly be 
said to think, and did not know how long she 
had sat thus, when he spoke again, 

“ Lena,” he said, taking her cold hand and 
raising it to his lips, “ will you be my wife—will 
you come and bring joy and gladness to my 
home ?” 

Conscious that she must speak, she managed 
to say: * Give me a few days tothink about this; 
it is too sudden. My head aches now; let us find 
the others and go home.” 

He saw she was suffering, and rising at once, 
made her take the support of his arm, while they 
walked back in search of the rest of the party. 





The next few days brought Lena no comfort. 
Every sentiment of gratitude required that she 
should give up her own happiness for her father’s 
benefactor; but she had Arthur’s happiness also 
in her keeping, and had she a right to sacrifice 
that? But Arthur had left her perfectly free, 
though she knew it was only because he had en- 
tire faith in her love. Hers was one of those 
natures jn which the instinct of self-sacrifice is so 
strong, that of two paths, she was apt to choose 
the one which required her to sacrifice most. 
Therefore, at the end of the appointed time, when 
Mr. Mason came for his answer, he was overjoyed 
to receive an affirmative, though the lips that 
spoke it were pale, and the hand he pressed in 
his own was icy cold. Her father and mother 
were weli pleased with her choice, though Mrs. 
Raymond, with a mother’s quick perception, saw 
there was something amiss, and could not help 
thinking of Arthur. 

Lena spent many anxious hours in writing a 
letter to Arthur announcing her engagement, 
placing her reasons on the high plane of filial duty, 
and fearful to make too plain her secret sorrowful 
wounds. Strange inconsistency, she became im- 
patient for Arthur’s answer ; but when it came it 
was terrible in its brevity—‘ Of course, you have 
done right. May you be as happy as you have 
made me miserable.” Her mother found her 
fainting on the floor, with the bit of crumpled paper 
in her hand, which Lena requested her to burn as 
soon as she recovered consciousness. 

Mr. Mason pressed for an immediate marriage, 
and Lena, consenting, applied herself busily to 
the necessary preparations. She had chosen her 
path, and she meant to walk bravely in it—and 
she did, never faltering, trying not even to look 
back. They were married one of those golden 
October days, when the first crispness of frost has 
tinted the leaves and lightened the air, so that 
mere existence is bliss. They were to go directly 
to New York, and after a few days there, sail for 
Europe, to be gone several years. 

One morning they had spent some time in one 
of the public libraries. Mr. Mason had be- 
come absorbed in an ancient tome, which suited 
his fancy, and Lena had seated herself at a table, 
the better to look at some fine engravings, when, 
feeling that inexplicable sensation which tells us 
we are being earnestly regarded, she raised her 
eyes, and encountered Arthur’s fixed on her with 
so much coldness, that she shuddered as she rose, 
and with her own face full of emotion, took a 
step towards kim. But he, with a slight gesture, 
waved her back, and turning, disappeared in an 
alcove near by. She had too loyal a nature not 
to feel that it was wrong for her ever to think of 
Arthur; and she presently slipped her hand 
through her husbarid’s arm, and pleaded, “ May 
we not go now ?—I am so tired.” 

The next day they sailed for Europe, where 
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amid so much that was old, grand, beautiful, she 

found that calm which approaches so nearly to 

happiness. 
* « 7 + * 

Ten years have passed since that bright mora- 
ing when Lena left her home as a bride. She 
has been back at the Grange for more than four 
years, having returned alone, leaving only a 
grave in a foreign land as a memorial of her hus- 
band, who had become endeared to her by his 
unvarying devotion and his noble life. He had 
requested that he should be buried where he 
died, in a little German village, and Lena had 
wended her lonely way home, to find herself, on 
arriving, possessed of what seemed to her unlim- 
ited Wealth. She could not bear the thought of 
living in solitary state at her husband’s old home, 
so had come back to live with her parents, where 
she found happiness in many acts of charity and 
kindness—in fact, she was the Lady Bountiful of 
the neighborhood. In the village, Mrs. Glenn 
was her able assistant, and the warmest affection 
had been renewed between them. She often 
heard of Arthur, but had never once met him. 
He had prospered, and was able to give his be- 
loved mother all the comforts, even luxuries of 
life. 

The winter had set in early, and Lena had 
been very busy hunting up the destitute, and be- 
stowing food, fuel, clothing, or medicine, as they 
were needed. After a busy day out-of-doors, she 
sat one evening, in the early twilight, her hands 
clasped lightly on her lap, wearily musing, when 
she was aroused by a hasty footstep in the hall, 
and almost immediately Arthur entered, and with- 
out a word of salutation, said, “My mother is 
ill, perhaps dying; will you go to her?” She 
arose instantly, saying yes, and only stopping to 
tell Mrs. Raymond where she was going, envel- 
oped herself in a heavy shawl, and accompanied 
him. There was a sleigh at the door, and the 
two fast horses took them over the road to the 
village in the shortest possible time. No word 
passed between them except an inquiry from her 
as to the nature of his mother’s malady. “ Pneu- 
monia” was the answer, as he quickened his 
horses’ speed. 

For weeks they watched together over their 
dear one, merely relieving each other when na- 
ture demanded some repose. It wasa_ hard 
battle between life and death, but good nursing 
and a strong constitution conquered, and the in- 
valid began to revive. 

Does it seem strange that the old love should 
have been quickened ?—that as they looked into 
each other’s eyes they should have seen that 
which made him say, “ Lena, it may be yet; ” 
and made her answer, “ If you can forgive the 
pain I have caused you.” 

As he clasped her to his heart, he felt that this 
moment atoned for years of misery. 





SHE LOVED HIM AS A BROTHER. 





LOUIS F. GRAY. 





The snow lay white that morning on the 
roads, over the fields, and in the gardens at Sun- 
nyside, I suppose it looked pretty and cheerful 
enough to young folks, looking forward to sleigh- 
ing, coasting, and such like amusements ; but to 
us, with death in the house, it seemed awful sol- 
emn, I can tell you. 

As cook said to me when we were pulling down 
the library blinds, “ That fir-tree looks as if it was 
in its shroud as well as her up-stairs,”’ 

That morning, just as the cold winter dawn 
was breaking and the tide going out, the doctor's 
young wife (that was your grandmother, my 
dears) died. She was only twenty-two, Well, 
it does seem strange to think she would be an 
old woman like me*now. And all that brown 
hair would be white—such lovely hair as it was, 
too, so long and thick, and such a color. She 
set great store by it, did my sweet young mistress. 
That morning after she died, I combed it all out, 
and braided it, and put it round her head, as she 
used to wear it when she was alive, and I never 
saw anything to equal it. You've all got fine 
hair, my darlings, but there’s not one of you can 
compare to your grandmother, She was saved a 
power of suffering by being taken so early, I’ve 
no doubt. Sorrow always finds us out sooner or 
later, and she’d never had one mite her whole life 
long ; so there was sure to be plenty in store for 
her. 

Well, as I was saying, she died that snowy 
morning. The doctor was dreadful grieved at 
the time; but like most men, my dears, who show 
so much grief, it was not as lasting as with them 
that show little. 

Well, after the funeral the doctor he went 
abroad for three months, and when he came 
home he brought his lady mother and her 
adopted daughter with him. Then a new order 
of things began at Sunnyside. 

In a month’s time you would never have known 
the place. The big drawing-room they so seldom 
used in the mistress’s time, was thrown open 
and used every day ; the library was fitted up new, 
and the dining-reom had a conservatory built on. 
At first the master grumbled, for he was a gentle- 
man who liked to take things easy, was Dr. Gra- 
ham; but it was no use, madame had a will of her 
own, and plenty of money to foot the bills. 
There’s an old saying, you know, my dears, 
“You can bring a horse to the water, but you 
can’t make him drink.” That's exactly how it 
was with madame; you might show her the folly 
of a thing, but you could not prevent her from 
doing it, all the same. 

The poor people in the village, who used fairly 
worship the young mistress, did not seem to take 
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to her. They thought she was high and mighty, 
for her manners were cold and stand-offish even 
to her son, but a warmer, more generous heart 
never beat. There was one person who never 
saw anything but gentleness, and that was the 
adopted daughter, Birdie Bryan, and a sweeter, 
merrier little fairy never came into a house; al- 
ways bright, always cheerful, she made the house 
ring with her fun. All day long she was never 
quiet; in the field, in the orchard, rolling the 
children in the hay, and hiding from them in the 
garden ; they did not get a chance to miss their 
mother’s love, for she gave them plenty. There 
in the twilight she would play the piano; none 
of your new-fangled music, all pounds and bangs, 
but sweet old Scotch and Irish airs; and many’s 
the time I’ve crept down stairs after the children 
were asleep, and listened at the parlor door for 
an hour, then stole away with my eyes full of 
tears and my heart of homesickness. 

So things went on, and by the -time she had 
been three menths in the house, I saw plain 
enough who would be Mrs. G. No. 2, if the Doc- 
tor had his way, but whether he would or no 
was what I wanted to find out. I couldn’t make 
her out at all, though I saw plain enough where 
he was drifting ; for if ever a man was in love with 
a woman, the Doctor was with his mother’s 
adopted daughter; but she—well, she puzzled me. 
I couldn’t help thinking if she cared for him she 
wouldn’t be so free with him, asking him to take 
her for a drive, and strolling up and down the 
garden of an evening, and altogether acting as if 
she looked upon him as a brother ; but then, to be 
sure, I did not know the manners and customs of 
the gentry—and for all I knew it might be all 
right. And the summer slipped away, and Sep- 
tember came, and with it a visitor, the Doctor’s 
younger brother, who had been in business abroad 
for the last six years, there was great rejoicing 
—perhaps there would not have been so much if 
one of them had seen ahead a iittle. He was a 
handsome young fellow of about twenty-eight. 
His mother seemed to idolize him; she could not 
do enough in his honor. The old house was filled 
with guests, and there were driving parties, riding 
parties, picnics, and parties of all kinds. Of 
course the neighbors returned the compliment, 
and they had a gay time. Through it all I could 
see what was in madame’s mind, and that was to 
make a match between Mr. Ronald Graham and 
her adopted daughter, Birdie Bryan; and I 
thought there was not much doubt but she would 
succeed, for whenever Miss Birdie was about the 
house or grounds, you might depend upon finding 
Mr. Ronald not far off. Well, about this time I 
expect the Doctor began to see what was going 
on, for I noticed that he was not quite so friendly- 
like to his brother as he had been; still he was 
civil enough until one day when Master Leo 
went down to the village with his uncle, and 





came home with his pockets and hands full of 
candy, nuts, and such like treasures, carried them 
all into the library, spread them out on the floor, 
and called the Doctor to admire. 

“TI wish Uncle Ronald would stay a yeur; 
don’t you, papa?” asked the child. 

“ Business men generally cannot afford a 
month’s holiday, much less a year,” answered 
his father. It was not so much the words as the 
way he said it. Master Leo looked up in sur- 
prise, and Mr. Ronald said, half in play, half earn- 
est, “ Rather cross aren’t you, old fellow? Gota 
headache ? Ah, there come the horses—I wonder 
if Birdie is ready? I hope your head will be 
better by the evening: good-bye,” and he was 
leaving the room, when his- brother spoke 
(at first I didn’t think he intended to say more 
than he had done, but I supose the mention of 
Birdie maddened him, for now he answered 
quickly), “I have no headache, thank you, nor am 
I cross; what I stated is simply my opinion— 
your remaining here so long has not raised your 
business character in my mind,”’ 

Mr. Ronald was clever enough to see there was 
something in the wind now, though he pretended 
to laugh as he answered : 

“ Why, my dear fellow, what are you driving 
at? I am surely the best judge of how much 
neglect my business will bear. As to my staying 
here, that is another thing; if you didn’t want 
me, why upon earth didn’t you say so, and I 
would have gone to the hotel.” 

What the Doctor said to that, I don’t know, for 
I thought they would sooner have the fuss out by 
themselves; so I gathered up Master Leo and 
his treasures, and took them all off to the nursery. 
All I know is, they seemed good enough friends 
when I took the children in to say good-night. 

In a week’s time Mr. Ronald had gone, and 
for a day or two Miss Birdie seemed to droop; 
as far as I could find out, from what madame let 
fall, she did not know of his asking Miss Birdie 
to be his wife, and I felt sure Mr. Ronald was too 
honorable a gentleman to do so without telling 
his mothe:. We settled down to quiet again, and 
after the first letter came, saying he had arrived 
safe and well, found his business prosperous, and 
that he intended running down at Christmas, 
Miss Birdie picked up, and was her own merry 
self again. Dr. Graham seemed quite to get 
over his il] humor, and spoke of his brother’s 
visit at Christmas with pleasure, to all appear- 
ance; and so the autumn slipped by. I could 
not understand why the Doctor didn’t try his 
luck, for he was as devoted as ever, unless he 
wanted to wait for the year of mourning to pass 
first, for fear of disgusting her, and frightening 
her away for good and all; and I had a sort of 
notion that in some way he had prevailed upon 
his brother to promise to wait, too. Early in 
November, the scarlet fever broke out in the vil- 
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lage. Among the poor people, most of them 
factory hands, it spread so quickly that ina week’s 
time the schools were closed, and before a fort- 
night the factories, so the well ones could get no 
work to support the sick; and in a short time, 
starvation as well as death stared them in the 
face. It makes my heart ache now when I think 
of that dreadful winter. Then if ever a butterfly 
turned into an angel all of a sudden, it was Miss 
Birdie; she was on the go from morning till night. 
She took them wine, sat up with them at night, 
coaxed cook to make all kinds of nice dishes for 
them, and when they were not done soon enough 
to suit her, put on a big apron, rolled up her 
sleeves, and fell to herself. Well, about the first 
of December our. little Leo took it, and then Miss 
Birdie went almost wild, one moment begging 
ihe child to get well for her sake, and the next 
blaming herself for being the cause of all his suf- 
ferings—for she always stuck to it that she brought 
the fever home in her clothes, She hardly ever 
left the child for more than a few moments at a 
time; and then he would fret till she came back. 

The Doctor watched them with a half-soft, 
half-triumphant look on his face. I think he was 
pretty sure of her then, and I was pretty sure he 
would get her, for his children’s sake more than 
for his own, until one day when little Leo was on 
the mend, and Miss Birdie was lying on the bed 
beside him, telling him the nice times they would 
have when he got well. 

“ You know, you must be well and bright by 
Christmas, Leo,” she said, “ for then Santa Claus 
is coming.” 

“And Uncle Ronald’s coming, too,” said Leo, 
“and he’s going to bring me a big, big drum. 
Won't you be glad to see Uncle Ronald, Birdie!” 

“Glad! Of course /’// be glad, you silly boy.” 
The bright, happy laugh told better than the 
words Aow glad. 

“We'll have a nice Christmas? Won't we, 
Birdie?” 

“« Glorious, my darling, splendid; the fever all 
out of the village, Leo well again, and Ronald 
will be here—Ronald will be here,’ and she 
kissed the child, sprang off the bed, caught me 
round the waist, and danced round the room like 
a mad creature, until I hadn't an atom of breath 
left. It didn’t need a fortune-teller after that to 
tell who would get her. 

But Christmas came without bringing him. All 
the same, a letter and a box came a day or two 
before. The letter told how he had to go abroad 
again on business, and the box had the presents 
he intended bringing himself, Not one in the 
house was forgotten, from madame down to the 
boy who cleaned the boots: elegant knick- 
knacks for madame, books for his browher, toys of 
all kinds for the children, and my black silk 
dress, that I have yet, for me, but not a thing, as 
we thought, for Miss Birdie, 








“* Ronald seems to have forgotten you, Birdie,” 
said Dr. Graham, and I thought he seemed very 
well pleased that he had. 

She never answered a word, but looked on in 
a sorrowful, surprised sort of way, nearly crying, 
while madame stood by, looking as mad as a hatter. 

Well, just as we were gathering up the papers, 
to take them away, out dropped a little white 
parcel, with ‘‘ For Birdie,’’ written on it. I 
picked it up and handed it to her, and she was 
all smiles in a minute. In the paper was a white 
box, and in the box a velvet case anda note. The 
note went into her pocket; the case she opened, 
and there on a cushion of shiny, white satin was 
a gold locket, with a bird all over diamonds on 
it, and a gold chain, and from that day they never 
left her neck, She never showed what was 
inside the locket to any one, but I think we all 
guessed whose face was there. 

Christmas day came clear and bright, the sky 
bright blue and the ground covered white with 
snow—a regular old-fashioned Christmas. 

Miss Birdie spent the whole day, from break- 
fast till dinner, except when she was at church, 
going from house to house in the village, carry- 
ing them presents and trying to give them a little 
Christmas joy. And biessings foilowed her 
wherever she went. The fever had stopped, and 
the factories were at work again; and except for 
a matter of twenty’ more graves in the churchyard 
than were there when the leaves fell, and an 
empty chair in nearly every cottage, things were 
pretty much as usual. So Miss Birdie and her 
ponies went from house to house, leaving here 
a blanket and there a piece of beef. 

It was different from what she had expected, 
poor lamb, and I felt sorry for her; but when the 
day of reckoning comes, she will get her reward 
for the happiness she gave that Christmas. 

The winter went by quickly. By-and-by May 
came, and brought the cherry and apple blos- 
soms, and with them Mr, Ronald. He walked 
in quite unexpected one evening when they were 
at dinner, and there was great rejoicing, you may 
be sure, 

The next day madame had promised to spend 
with a friend some six miles off. Now she spoke 
of sending the groom over to say she would not 
be able to come. 

“ Nonsense, mother, you'll do nothing of the 
kind,” said Mr. Ronald. “ You'll see plenty of 
me, for I am going to stay a week at least, unless 
Ed turns me out,”’ he added, with a mischievous 
look at his brother. ‘ You go, and Birdie and I 
will drive you over and come for you; won't we, 
Birdling ?”’ So it was settled, and the doctor 
began to look black again. 

I watched them as they came up the drive next 
morning, and as he lifted her out, I knew then 
the doctor’s chance was over. 

Well, that very afternoon I went into the 
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kitchen garden to plant a bed of sweet yarbs, for 
that was the thing I always did myself (and splen- 
did luck I had, too), when who did I come upon 
in the Chinese summer-house, that they called by 
some heathenish name, but the doctor. He was 
sitting on a chair, with his elbows on the table, 
and his head in his hand, The family came 
there so seldom, unless coming or going from the 
orchard, that I thought he must have stopped 
there for a moment to rest, He took no notice 
of me, so I went to the bed on the left side of the 
summer-house, and began planting my yarbs. 
Presently up from the orchard came Miss Birdie, 
with her hands full of apple blossoms, and her 
cheeks pinker than any one of them. Well, the 
doctor heard her quick enough, and called her 
intoahe summer-house, made a place for her by 
him, and began to admire her flowers. They 
spoke in low tones, and I did not hear much they 
said, for I fell to thinking of the time I had 
planted my own garden in dear old England, I 
was a young, happy woman then, with a pretty 
house, a kind husband, and lovely baby; that 
was two years before. Now all was gone, 
home, husband, child, and I was a stranger in a 
strange land. 

The first thing that roused me was the Doctor 
speaking in atone I had never heard him use 
before; and, judging from what he said, he must 
have mustered courage to ask her, and she’d re- 
fused, for his voice fairly trembled with rage as 
he said : 

«“ And you dare to tell me you never encour- 
aged my attentions! It is worth while to add 
falsehood to your other accomplishments. I say 
you did, and I, fool that I was, believed in you, 
and thought you a gem among women, whereas 
you prove nothing but a bit of paste—all show, 
no real worth. [ congratulate you upon your en- 
gagement, Miss Bryan, but I think the gentleman 
you have honored with your hand is more to be 
pitied than envied.” 

Well, Miss Birdie bore all this tirade like an 
angel, for all her face was as white as her gown, 
(she’d have run away if she could, but she 
couldn't, for he stood in front of the door,) until 
it came to the finishing up. Then her temper was 
up I can tell you, and her eyes fairly flashed as 
she answered him. 

“ How dare you insult me in this manner ?” she 
said, stamping her little foot with madness, “ I told 


you before that I had looked upon you and loved |. 


you as‘a brother; then I thought you were a man. 
Now I hate you for the mean, contemptible cow- 
ard that you are. As you think your brother in 
need of so much pity, you ought to be delighted 
at your own escape. Now stand aside and let me 
pass, or I will call for assistance,” The Doctor 
looked at her for a moment, and then moved 
away; and she sprang out the door, and with a 





sob and a shiver ran down the path like all pos- 


sessed, dropping her pretty flowers as she went. 
Dr. Graham threw himself down by the table and 
buried his face in his arms, and if ever I pitied a 
man it was Dr. Graham that day. I stole 
quietly back to the house for fear he might look 
round and see me; and my thyme-bed never got 
finished, for we left the house the next month. 

In an hour’s time I saw him on his horse, gal- 
loping away towards Dartmore as if his life de- 
pended upon getting there at suchatime. He 
left 4 note for madame, to say “ he had gone on 
business, and would not return for a day or two.” 
It was a week before he came home, and when 
he did come, it was only for one night, to pack his 
clothes, He had sold his practice, and was off 
to France by the steamer next day. In that one 
week he had grown ten years older. I expect he 
begged Miss Birdie’s pardon for what he had said, 
for I met her coming out of the library, where he 
had sent for her, crying fit to break her heart. So 
the Doctor went off—that was in May—and in 
July his brother and Miss Birdie were married. 
Madame took a house in Dartmore, and the chil- 
dren and I went to live with her. It was from 
there the wedding took place. We wanted to 
have it at Sunnyside, but Miss Birdie wouldn't 
hear of it; she never could abide the place after 
that day in the Chinese summer-house. 

“I'd never expect any happiness if I was mar- 
ried in this house, Nursey,” she’d say. So she 
had her will, and a sweeter, prettier bride the 
sun never shone on, 

The Doctor never came home, and never 
married, and his stopping away in them heathen- 
ish parts was the only cloud in Miss Birdie’s 
happy life for years. 

The children and me, we lived with madame 
for some years. My pretty Miss Flo had never 
been strong, and the day she was seventeen she 
died, just as her mother had done ;—at daybreak 
on a snowy morning she went out, softly, with 
the tide. 

By and bye Dr. Graham sent for Master Leo 
to come to him; then madame broke up house- 
keeping, and went to live with Miss Birdie and 
Mr. Ronald, and I went, too; and there I stayed 
until little Master Leo grew up to be a man and 
married, and there were one or two of you young 
ladies to take care of. Then I came here; and 
here I suppose old Nursey will end her days. 
Now, my dears, the moral of this story is, don’t 
treat any gentleman as you would a brother un- 
less he is one. 

There’s the dressing-bell now, children; run 
and dress, or you will be late for dinner, and 
mamma will say it is all Nursey’s fault for telling . 
such long stories. 

Miss Gracie, Miss Gracie, my love, come, wake 
up; here’s Mary with your tea. Come, get up 
and take it like a good child, and I’ll dress you 
to go down to dessert afgerwards, 
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Fic. 1.—HINTS ABOUT MAKING UNDER- | with the two notches is for the side, and the 
CLOTHING.—CHILD’S SKIRT. straight pieces are for the back. Place the front 

This is composed of four pieces, three for the | piece with the straight line on the long straight 
skirt, and half of the yoke. The gored piece | fold of your muslin. Then, by placing the slant- 
with one notch at the side, is for the front, that | ing or gored side of your side pattern on the 
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slant left in your material by the slant of the 
front width, you have your side pieces without 
losing any material; and to cut with economy is 
always advisable, even when you haveswmore than 
sufficient material to cut from, Once acquire the 
habit of cutting with economy, and you will 
always be able to do so, and thus learn how to 
make more of your material than those who have 
not studied the ast; so, when any’ pattern is com- 
posed of many pieces, it is better to pin a// these 
on at once to the material, thus making one pats 
tern fit into the other without losing a thread, 
When your pattern is cut, tack your seams to- 
gether by joining the front. gores so the side 
straight line, and the side gores to the back 
straight sides., Run and fell, Slit down the 
centre of the back to about the length of one of 
your fingers, and hem round the opgning. Hem 
round the bottom of the skirt, and trim with lace 
or embroidery. You may also, if you will, run 
litle tucks in the skirt above the hem, or place a 
row of embroidery insertion and tucks above the 
insertion. This is an affair of taste and industry. 


Fic. 2.—BRACKET FOR BED-ROOM. 

This basket of brown polished cane is intended 
to be fastened to the wall, and is fitted with a 
piece cf card-board covered with flutings of pea- 
cock-blue silk, edged with straw braid at the top. 





Fig. 2. 





A square pin-cushion of peacock silk, edged with 
blue silk cord, Bows of blue satin ribbon are 
sewn on each side of the pleats. The front of 
the basket has a trimming of balls of peacock 
silk, and a diamond-shaped piece of blue satin 
embroidered in chain-stitch and point russe with 
different shades of peacock-blue silk. 
VOL, CiI.—36. 





Fic, 3 —FOOTSTOOL: CROCHET. 
MATERIALS REQUIRED: 7 doz, scarlet, I doz, 

black Berlin wool; bone crochet hook, No. 0, 

Walker’s gauge. 

The top of the footstool is worked in seven 
sections. Commence at the wide end with thirty- 
two chain, work backwards and forwards in 
double crochet, working only into the back hori- 
zontal loop of each stitch; work four rows with- 
out decrease, after which decrease one in every 


Fig. 3. 





row by passing over the first stitch of each row ; 
continue to decrease in this way until only two 
stitches are left; work a row of double stitches 
with black wool round each section, join all to- 
gether in a round with a needle and wool; a 
loop of cord and tuft of loops of wool are placed 
in the centre; the sides are finished with a short 
thick furniture fringe. 


Fics. 4, §, 6, AND 7.—HANGING BASKET. 
Made of cane and fancy straw, with handle on 
each side. For the embroidered lambrequin, 
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which also forms the lid, cut outa 
piece of green felt, cardboard, and 
silk serge, each measuring 10 inches 
by 12; round them at the back, and 
in front cut in the shape of a rather 
blunt vandyke. Then trace the de- 
sign on the felt, and work it with 
wool and purse silk, When the 
pattern is finished add a fringe of 
reseda crewel, netted over a very 
narrow mesh, and ornamented with 
little balis and tassels of reseda, 
olive, pink, and blue wool. The 
fringe has seven rows of netting, 
and the stitches of the first row are 
sewn on to a very na:row silk braid. 
When the netting is finished, join 
three stitches with a tassel, and 
leave five. To make the vandykes, 
cut the netting aslant along the five 
sutches, and add a tassel between 
each vandyke. These tassels are 
made as follows: Cut two lengths 
of fine wire.and two lengths of 
wool, and twist them tegether into 
a cord about 1% inches long. 
Fasten this stem on toa weighted 
cushion, and consult Fig. 4. The 
double wool at the end of the stem 
is here twisted round a pencil, and 
each loop is fastened at the back 
by crossing the two pieces of wire. 
When a row of loops long enough 
for the tassel is thus made, wind 
them round the stem (see Fig. 5,) 
and then add a loop to suspend the 
tassel. Fig. 6 shows the completed tassel. For | A similar fringe edges the lower edge of the 
the little balls of loops round the oatside of the | basket. The handles are wound round with red 
vandykes, the strips of loops have to be made | woolen cord arranged in loops, and finished with 
shorter, and they are differently wound. Along | a bali of wool * and with smaller tassels (see 
the top of the fringe is a narrow reseda-colored Fig. 7.) 

braid, ornamented with little balls of red wool. 


Fig. 8. Fics. 8 AND 9.—INSERTION. 
(TRELLIs STITCH). 

This simple work is very 
effective, and is begun as fol- 
lows: Gum upon a piece of 
card a paper traced in small 
A squares (see Fig. 9). The pat- 

‘ ih tern here given requires 14 
as aoe nea ay, squares for the width. Then 
ee PAL eI aie iar? Aire] cut out the alternate squares of 

Fi) Yh CRW. ASEAN =\\, the outer edge, taking care that 

Protez \Pere3 Avis the squares cut out are not op- 
ae se as ar DUN Siuine sel other. Number i 
first square to the left on the 
upper edge with the figure 1, 
and the first square on the left 
of the lower edge with the 
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figure 2. Have your lace thread Fig. 9. 
wound in balls. In this inser- 
tion three balls will be neces- 
sary. Fasten the end of the 
first ball to square 1, carry the 
thread (see dotted line) down- 
ward to square 2, then pass it 
round 2, take it up the wrong 
side to 3, then from 3 ‘o 4, from 
4 to 5, etc. The dotted line 
represents this thread. At the 
end of the work fasten off, and 
begin with the second ball of 
thread. Fasten the latter, to 
square 1, and take it to the let- 
ter a, then round a to 3, routid 
3 to 6, etc., until you take it / 7 
from / to 13, and then down- = 
ward to 2, from 2 to 15, and so on! Fasten your | No. 10.—TRIMMING FOR SATIN AND 





third thread to f take it across 1 square, round 2 | CASHMERE COSTUME. 
to ¢, then round 4 to d, round 6 to ¢, and so on. The flounce is mounted in clusters of plaits 
When the paper has been crossed in this Fig. 10. 


way with the three threads, fastena fourth 
thread to f, and fill it up from Fig. 9, 
working across the straight lines,-making 
at each crossing a funto tirato knot, and 
then taking the thread downward to the 
next crossing point. This makes the | 
ground resemble a netted guipure; and } 
the next thing is to fill it up with a double Z 
thread, as shown in Fig. 9. When the first AY 
card-board is used, cut out another exacily “4% 
like it, and place the first row of cut ‘ 
squares under the last row of the first 
card, begin the work along the second, } 
and then remove the first card carefully, 
and so continue the inserticn for the re- “SOR 





Be ah A eS SOR 

quired length. This work is very rapidly ac- | with a space between; the drapery above is satin, 
complished after it is once commenced, and is | and the double box plaits of cashmere are lined 
extremely pretty.) with satin, 








Fig. 11. 





No. 11.—WASH-LEATHER AND TICK- | can be slung round the neck. Gold pieces can 
ING POCKETS FOR TRAVELING, be tacked down in it. The second pocket is 
When traveling, a pocket for money is con- | made of ticking or any other strong material ; it 
venient. Our model is of white wash-leather, | can be stitched inside an under-petticoat, or 
hound with white silk; it is long and narrow, and | worn round the waist, 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for oe of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by fadies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded ly express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When soods are ordered, the fashious that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles wul be taken 
sack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editres< does not 
know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 

be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which ft is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 

_ which it is published : 


Lady’s Basque, ° ° . Pi 60 cents. 
” Cloak . ° : ° 2.3 
“ Overskirt, . P . ° go “ 
“«  —_Underskirt, ° ‘ so * 
*« Undergarments, apiece, ‘ ied 

Girl’s Dress, é ‘ ° _ 60 “ 
“ Basque, ‘ ‘ i , | Best 
“ Cloa 4 p bo * 
“ Apron, : z ; : 30 “ 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . ‘ Sad 

Boy’s Suit, ‘ " é eo + 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of écru pongee and olive 
green silk. The underskirt is made of the silk, 
edged with a ruffle of the silk and narrow ones of 
the pongee, The back drapery is of the silk, the 
front of pongee in folds. The bodice has a vest 
of pongee, and the dress is cut so as to have a prin- 
cess effect. Tuscan straw bonnet trimmed with 
flowers and feathers of the two shades, and satin 
ribbon. Parasol of -olive satin. 

Fig. 2.—Dinser dress of white damassé and blue 
satin gauze. The underskirt is of the damassé, with 
narrow ruffles trimming the edge. The overdress 
is long in the back, forming a court train, 
shirred up very high in front, fastened by a cord 
and tassels, and edged by a handsome fringe. 
Jacket bodice with revers, and band trimming it of 
the damassé. Vest of silk, with plastron of lace 
coming down from the neck to below the waist. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress for lady, made of white 
satin and pink satin damassé. The front of the 
dress is made of puffs of the white satin divided by 
narrow bands of pearl beads, and finished by a row 
of pearl ornaments. The dress is cut in the prin- 
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cess shape, with a long train in the back, edged 
with three narrow plaitings of the alternate colors, 
headed by a quille of lace, and a wreath of roses 
and white snowballs. The apron is short in front, 
turned up and finished with lace, a branch and 
bouquet of the flowers, Low square corsage, the 
front of white satin trimmed with flowers and lace. 
Straps for sleeves trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 4.— House dress for lady, made of heliotrope 
silk and nun's veiling. The underskirt is of the 
silk trimmed with ruffles of the veiling, the over- 
dress and basque of the veiling. The overdress is 
trimmed with a deep fringe in front; the back 
forms a scarf drapery, trimmed with bayadere 
stripes of silk and satin. The vest in jacket is em- 
broidered, as are also the cuffs and pockets. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of gendarme green silk 
and damassé ; the upper part of the dress is cut in 
the princess form, the lower edge of skirt is trimmed 
with narrow ruffles. Scarf shawl drapery of da- 
massé, The bodice is trimmed with band of satin 
down the front and around the neck, and false but- 
tonholes. White chip hat trimmed with the same 
color as dress and feathers. 

Fig. 6&—Dress for child of four years, made of 
white pique ; the coat is trimmed around the skirt 
with rows of insertion, and edged with an embroi- 
dered ruffle. The cape is made to correspond. 
White chip hat trimmed with white satin ribbon 
and white roses. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—House dress for lady, made of black 
silk and grenadine. The underskirt is of silk 
trimmed with narrow plaitings of satin, divided by 
rows of Spanish lace. The polonaise is of the 
grenadine trimmed with the same Spanish lace. 
The lace on the bodice is studded with steel beads. 
Inside the bodice is a shirred piece of pale blue 
silk, and a ribbon of the same shade is tied in a 
bow with loops and long ends in front. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, made of two 
shades of brown albatross; the underskirt is 
made of the lightest shade, the front being made 
of folds, the edge of the skirt being trimmed with 
a plaiting and ruching above it. The overdress is 
double and of the two shades, the lower one being 
of the darkest shade, open in front and trimmed 
with folds of the lighter shade; over this is an 
overdress of the lighter, made to come down in a 
point in front and made of folds; the back of the 
overdress is long and of the light shade. The 
basque is pointed, with pieces of the light shade 
inserted in bodice, and sleeves to correspond with 
overdress. Bonnet of chip, trimmed with feathers 
and silk of the two shades. 

Fig. 3.—Fashionable scarf-pin, in the shape of 
a pair of stirrups and straps. 

Fig. 4.—Pin in the form of a target and arrows, 
made of gold and enamel. 

Fig. 5.—Summer mantle made of black surah, 
trimmed with jetted lace, fringe and passementerie. 
Bonnet of Milan braid, trimmed with red and old 
gold ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Summer mantle without ends, formed of 
rows of jetted lace box-plaited, two wide rows 
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being around the lower edge, the other rows being 
narrow. Bonnet of heliotrope colored straw with 
silk crown, and trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Child’s chemise with yoke cut in it, and 
the skirt gathered to it across the front. 

Fig. 8.—Lady’s corset cover, cut to fit a full bust 
by having pleated gores inserted, and box-plaited 
on below them; it is cut square in the neck, and 
trimmed with narrow lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 9.—Lady’s night-dress, made with a shirt 
front, formed of rows of tucks and insertion; the 
front is trimmed with a double row of lace, the 
neck with lace, and the sleeves with puffs and lace. 

Fig. 1o.—Apron for little girl, square neck and 
short sleeves; it is made of fine nansook muslin, 
the skirt trimmed with fine tucks the yoke and 
sleeves with insertion and embroidery. 

Fig. 11.—House dress made of garnet-colored 
silk. The underskirt is kilted, the polonaise is 
trimmed with Spanish lace, extending down the 
front and around it to the sides. At the back is a 
scarf of white India silk brought around and down 
on the front of the underskirt, where it is fastened 
by a large bow of ribbon, Elbow sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond, 

Fig. 12.—Carriage dress of reseda silk and sum- 
mer camel's hair; the underskirt is of the plain 
silk, the overdress from the back around is of the 
silk, with puffs up the front, revers turned back at 
one side and across the front. The jacket has a 
deep kilted piece put around it, is cut surplice with 
collar upon it, and is trimmed with lace. Hat of 
white chip, trimmed with feathers and flowers to 
match dress. 

Fig. 13.—Handkerchief trimmed with rows of 
muslin and lace insertion, and edged with lace. 

Fig. 14.— Handkerchief with embroidery in 
colors upon a deep hem. 

Fig. 15.—Handkerchief with a deep lace trim- 
ming it. 

Fig. 16.—Handkerchief with border formed of 
plaited pieces, with embroidered pieces between. 

Fig. 17.—Dress for young lady ; the front of the 
skirt is kilted from the bodice down, the back 
draped very high up over a deep kilting. The 
bodice has shirred piece trimming the front, grad- 
uated smaller towards the waist; a square neck is 
formed by a kilted piece. The sleeves are shirred 
at the top, then plaited; the rest of the sleeve is 
plain with a shirred piece at the wrists, 

Fig. 18.—Parasol of damassé silk, lined with a 
pale color, turned back in one of the spaces be- 
tween the ribs so as to show on the outside, 

Fig. 19.—Black satin parasol, lined with cardinal 
silk and trimmed with fringe. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of four years, made of very light texture 
écru cloth; the front is made gored, the back kilted; 
over this the deep jacket fits, which is fastened by a 
brown ribbon bow in front. Corduroy cuffs and 
collar ; bow in back to match the front. 

Fig. 22.— Handkerchief apron, made of a square 
piece of dark blue, woven with lined borders of 
red and white, 4% inches wide. It can very easily 
be arranged by reference to the illustration, 

Fig. 23.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 





blue satteen; the dress is gored, the skirt trimmed 


with a kilting, with a sash above it tied in front. 
The front is formed of narrow ruffles of white; the 
sides of dress, collar, cuffs and pocket, are edged 
with a narrow white Hamburg edging. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for boy of six years, made of 
plaid cassimere; the pants are short, blouse with 
belt, and deep linen collar. 

Fig. 25.—Dress for girl of five years, made of 
écru batiste; the dress is made very tightly gored, 
the skirt trimmed with two deep kilted ruffles, one 
of the same shade as dress, the other brown; a 
triple box-pleat of the brown trims the front o. 
bodice and skirt, and a sash of the same heads the 
pleatings. Hat of manilla straw, trimmed with 
brown velvet and feather. 

Fig. 26.—Sailor suit for boy of four years, made 
of white flannel trimmed with blue braid. White 
straw hat with blue ribbon on it. 

Fig. 27.—Japanese watch, made of old silver, 
and the chatelaine corresponds, The hours are 
marked with Japanese figures. 

Fig. 28.—This chatelaine is both novel and ele- 
gant; it is made in both silver and gold, and is 
ornamented with a rhinoceros, a pig, a dog, or 
appliqué in relief on an open-work ground. The 
elephant stands on a gold plaque, on which the 
initials of the owner are engraved. This is pre- 
ferred by many persons to one where a watch is 
suspended from it. 

Fig. 29.—The porte veine, or lucky bracelet, 
is composed of a thick chain, from which are sus- 
pended seven breloques or charms, One is an 
ancient coin, another a dromedary, a third a dog, 
and a fourth a welf, etc. The bracelet is made in 
silver and gold. 

Fig. 30.—Walking dress for lady, made of ombre 
plaid satin and black silk. The underskirt is of the 
satin cut bias; the polonaise of the black silk 
opens slantwise across the front, fastened by cords 
and buttons over the plaid satin; across the front 
are plaited scarfs of the satin, knotted at the side ; 
and the back drapery is also of it, as well as the 
collar and trimming of sleeves, Hat of black chip, 
trimmed with the same satin, and colored feather. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
figured gauze, and a bunch of different-colored 
flowers. The inside is faced with cardinal satin 
shirred. 

Fig. 32.—Bonnet of black lace studded with steel, 
shaded red feathers, and strings of gray omére rib- 
bon, edged with steel lace. 

Fig. 33.—Manilla straw bonnet, with omére satin 
crown and strings, satin ribbon trimming it, and 
berries and colored flowers. 

Fig. 34.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with white 
Surah and long white feathers. 

The diagram paitern this month is of a coat 
basque especially pretty for summer goods, and is 
full size for a lady; it consists of four pieces, half 
of front, half of back, side back, and half of sleeve. 
This basque can be used of a contrasting color to 
the skirts if desired, or can be made to match them, 
as fancy dictates. It is very simple in its shape, and 
fits the figure perfectly. 
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DESCRIPTION OF NOVELTY PAGE, 
(See colored cut in front of book.) 

LACE GUIPURE IN DRAWN WorK.—This gui- 
pure looks well as border of heavy house linen, 
table-covers, etc. It can also be worked as insertion, 
or in squares in white or variously-colored threads. 
The foundation is strong linen, which must be 
evenly woven without knots, After the perforated 
design has been decided upon, the horizontal and 
vertical lines forming the open squares are marked 
on the linen in pencil, and then the tltfeads drawn, 
‘Then the inner edge of the heading is closely but- 
tonholed with long stitches, shown in Fig. 1. After 
this is done, tbe horizontal and vertical bars of the 
perforated design are overcast with Genoa stitch, 
and the thread stars put in the open squares in the 
manner as Fig. 2 shows. The filling in of the plain 
parts between the perforated designs comes next, 
and is plainly shown in Figs. 4 and 5. The button- 
holing of the vandyked edge is shown in Fig. 6. 

CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 








The omébre, or shaded articles of dress, have be- 
come quite the rage as the season has advanced. 
There are broad and narrow ribbons of exquisite 
shades, for trimming bonnets, hats and dresses, 
neckties, gauze and tulle for light summer wear, and 
Merveilleux satin and Surah for arranging on 
dresses. ‘There are also shaded parasols and fans, 
and delicate silk handkerchiefs bordered with lace. 
The bonnets are particularly beautiful. For in- 
stance, one of shaded red, made with a full crown, 
has a border of green rose-leaves and a cluster of 
red shaded roses at one side. A bonnet of shaded 
mauve has a full wreath of Parma violets, arranged 
over the front, the ends being carried down the 
shaded satin strings at the side. Another is arranged 
with shaded yellow bow in front and strings, the flat 
crown being entirely covered with the detached 
bells of cowslips, sewn on singly, in rows. 

The great fashion of the season is steel. Steel is 
quite superseding gold, siiver, and all precious 
metals, It is woven as fine as the finest thread, and 
is converted into the most delicate networks and 
laces. It forms dainty coat-of-mail bodices, and 
harmonizes in perfection with the shining satins and 
surahs now in fashion. Very pretty bonnets are 
made of steel lace, more sober and simple than 
gold, but still sufficiently bright and sparkling. A 
cluster of light-colored feathers is placed withimthe 
lace, and the fowt ensemdle is extremely effective. 
Such a unique style of coiffure, however, can never 
be considered as a useful bonnet, but only as a ca- 
price of fashion, not likely to last long, and only to 
be worn on special occasions. Steel laces are also 
used for trimming black dresses, black lace ties for 
the neck are worked with it, long black gloves and 
black satin slippers are embroidered with it. Large 
round-headed pins of cut steel are worn in the hair, 
and also in the bonnets, while many of the new fans, 
in black or white, have designs in steel beads upon 
them ; so steel is seen everywhere, and upon all 
articles of dress. 

The three most popular shapes for bonnets are 








the small capote, which has not lost its favor as the 
most pleasant to wear of all bonnets, more or less 
elegant, but always tasteful, with wide, soft strings ; 
the Empire bonnet, with border lowered over the 
ears, and protruding more or less over the forehead, 
trimmed with flowers imside and out, with or 
without strings; and thirdly the immense round 
hats—white, gray, black, red, brown beige, with 
broad brim, bent about in a hundred ways, turned 
up, turned down, edged with beads, with lace, or 
galloon, trimmed with West Indian birds, marvel- 
lous flowers, bows, and feathers. 

The long Suéde buttonless gloves are the most 
popular, especially in a deep cafe au dait shade. 
‘They can be had now in almost all shades and col- 
ors. Many have falling frills of lace at the top. and 
an elastic to keep them well up the arm. The 
latest novelty is the gauntlet glove, in bla¢k or 
cream, embroidered in colored silks. ‘he gauntlet 
can be removed and put on new gloves. It is fast- 
ened by fine silver or gold cord, and is of satin. 
The long Louis XiV. gloves, of alternate rows of 
embroidered satin insertion and kid, are a great 
deal worn; they are very long, and fit closely to 
the arm. 

New parasols are somewhat larger than those of 
last summer, and are made of satin merveilleux, 
Surah, or brocaded satin, The novelty of the sea- 
son in shape is the so-called Mercedes, in which, 
by an ingenious device, the outside is made to cover 
the ungraceful projecting top of the stick, thus 
forming a sort of canopy, which is ornamented with 
lace or beads to match the rest of the trimming. 
The linings, in many instances, are of contrasting 
colors, but cream white is generally preferred, as 
being more becoming, and capable of being used 
with any costume. Spanish lace and fringe are the 
trimmings most used. Very dressy parasols for the 
carriage are of white satin Surah, covered with nar- 
row frills of white Spanish lace, and lined with 
faintly-tinted silk. Black lace frills are mounted on 
red, black, or cream parasols. Gilt and silver bro- 
cades are also used for handsome parasols. Ebon- 
ized sticks, and those with ivory tops, are on the 
tichest parasols; sticks of natural wood are used— 
among these are the white Pyrenees oak, and many 
others that have a green tinge. For the seashore 
are printed parasols, with one gore different from 
the others, and on this single gore is printed a pic- 
ture that is meant to represent a hand-painted 
scene. A novelty in shape is the square parasol 
with eight gores, four of which are narrow, and 
form corners. The Japanese shapes reappear, but 
are not so flat as those of last summer. 

Cretonne fans are used for semi-dress in very 
large sizes, with only a few wide sticks of ebony for 
their support, like the fans imported for decoration, 
Very gay cretonnes are used, and there is a little 
picture in the centre of birds, animals, or a Watteau 
scene, New “spread” fans are provided with a 
reticule for the handkerchief. These are made of 
satin laid over a cheap Japanese paper fan with a 
bamboo stick ; the shirred pocket is sewed on one 
side, and there are branches of flowers painted by 
hand, or else a wreath or border. A long loop of 
satin ribbon is added, to pass over the arm, or to 
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be attached to the waist. A cord of passementerie 
is around the edges. 

We have been asked for some information con- 
cerning fashionable chaussures for the summer, and 
will now add a few words on the subject. In the 
street, on foot, ladies wear the rather high boot; at 
home, semi-high shoes; in the evening, extremely 
low shoes, black, white, or colored, with semi-high 
heels and bows, or open-work straps in front; house 
shoes are also made of bronze kid, trimmed with 
satin bows and silk cord. Stuff or kid shoes are 
prettily embroidered with a bouquet of flowers in 
colored silk. The semi-high shoes, with open-work 
bars, of kid or leather, are the most fashionable for 
the day time, to wear over ‘colored silk or thread 
stockings. Boots for visiting and the carriage are 
of fine kid or satteen, either black or of the color 
of the costume. 

The shape of dresses has not materially changed } 
but there is a great tendency to adopting gathered 
and shirred skirts and bodices, especially for young 
girls and ladies of slight figure. This shirring is 
not confined to clusters at the neck and waist line, 
but covers the entire shoulders in parallel rows 
simulating a round yoke. It is also conspicuous in 
the full sleeves, called generally bishops’ sleeves. 
In some of these it appears in several rows around 
the armholes, the elbows, and again at the wrists; 
in others the gathering at the elbows is omitted, so 
that a soft puff is formed; while other sleeves are 
shirred all over, those for short arms in length- 
wise rows, and in horizontal rows for long arms, 
Shirring is also seen on the standing collars, and on 
the wide, round Stuart collar. 

Leaf-pointed short basques are among the most 
youthful and simple styles. The entire edge of 
the basque, except that of the two middle forms of 
the back, extends only a finger-length below the 
waist line, and is cut into ten or twelve leaf-points, 
lined with satin, and sometimes corded on the 
edges. If the wearer has very small hips, pleating 
of the dress material or of plain satin may be placed 
under the points; and in any case the basque is 
made more dressy by a deep full frill of Spanish 
lace being gathered there. The two back forms 
can then be very long, and tied in a bow or tassel 
finished, or else the full shirred drapery for the 
back may be set on these forms. Striped basques 
supersede those of brocade for wearing with skirts 
of solid color. Thus for brightening up a black 
silk house dress, the entire basque is of black and 
white stripes, such as half-inch stripes of white 
satin alternating with black gros-grain stripes the 
same width. If a little dark red satin appears in 
the facings of the cuffs, collar and leaf-points of 
this basque, also in the full blouse plastron, the 
dress is still more gay. 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD, 


As this is a month which is especially devoted to 
weddings, we think many of our fair friends would 
like to have a few words of advice about church 
weddings, which this month are much more frequent 
than at home weddings, which are usually followed by 
a reception, which at this warm season of the year 
is by many dispensed with, and the ceremony per- 
formed at church, either in full or traveling dress, the 
parties leaving shortly after on their bridal tour, 
The old American fashion of the bridesmaids, with 








attendant cavaliers, entering the room or church arm 
in arm, is entirely broken up, and the gentlemen 
ushers, who seat the company and who manage the 
business of the wedding in the church, are compelled 
to enter first, without the company of any of the 
fair ladies of the party. The bride should select 
her bridesmaids so as to give them ample time to 
select their dresses, gifts, etc., and the groom also 
his best men and ushers, of whom there are generally 
six, as also six bridesmaids. As to giving presents, 
that is merely a fancy, but one rule is always ob- 
served—that a bride always gives her bridesmaids 
their flowers. When the appointed day arrives, 
the head usher goes to the church an hour before 
the time, to see that a white ribbon is stretched 
across the aisle, reserving pews enough for the 
family and particular friends, and to see, in fact, 
that all details are attended to. The ushers should 
be in attendance early to seat people in convenient 
places. When the bride's mother arrives, the rib- 
bon is dropped. and she is taken up to the front 
seat, the immediate family and friends following 
and seating themselves near her, Then the clergy 
enter, and take their places at the altar, followed by 
the groom and his best man. The groom looks 
down the aisle, to watch for his coming bride, The 
organ strikes up the wedding march upon the en- 
trance of the first two ushers at the church door. 
They come in slowly, two and two, followed by 
the bridesmaids, who bear bouquets of one color. 
Then the bride enters, leaning on her father's arm. 
The ushers part company, going to the right and 
the Icft, and remain standing on the lower step 
of the altar, The bridesmaids also move to 
the right and left, next the altar rail, leaving a 
space for the couple who are to be married. The 
bride is taken by the hand by the groom, who re- 
ceives her from her father as she mounts the first 
step. After the ceremony is over, and the clergy- 
man has congratulated the bride, the newly-married 
couple turn to leave the church, followed by all the 
bridesmaids and ushers in reverse order. If there 
is a reception, they return to the home of the bride, 
followed by the bridesmaids, who are ranged on either 
side, and who assist in the reception of guests; the 
ushers’ duty is to bring up the guests to present to 
the happy pair. The bride's mother, vacating the 
place of hostess for the nonce, stands at the other 
end of the room to talk to her friends, and also to 
receive their congratulations. If there is no recep- 
tion, the bride returns to her home, dons her trav- 
eling dress (if she has not been married in it), and 
starts immediately upon her wedding tour. In the 
matter of wedding presents, persons must use their 
own taste and judgment; the prevailing fashion is 
to arrange them in an artistic manner for display, 
while many persons object to this, and do not make 
any show of them. A bride should always write 
with her own hand, thanking fcr any gifts sent, be 
they large or small, The engagement ring that is 
most popular is the solitaire diamond ; but where 
expense is no object, the English fashion of giving 
three gypsy rings instead of the diamond solitaire is 
adopted, which are hoops of diamonds, rubies, and 
sapphires. The wedding ring is still the old, strong, 
pure circlet of virgin gold, with the posy within, and 
the initials of bride and groom, the date, and any- 
thing else which the parties choose, Weddings in the 
evening are in the same order as the morning wed- 
dings, with the single exception that in the morning 
the gentlemen are dressed in frock coats and gray 
pants, while in the evening they are, of course, in 
dress suits of black, with white neck-tie, and, in 
fact, full evening dress, The bride makes no dif- 
ference in her dress; be it morning or evening, she 
is in full dress, with lace, diamonds, and flowers. 
FASHION, 
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RECIPHS. 


CARAWAY CAKE, 
Jngredients,—One pound flour, 
Three-quarters pound sugar, 
Half pound butter, 
Wine-glass rose water, 
Four eggs, 
Half a teacup caraway seeds. 


Beat butter and sugar to a cream; then add the 
well-beaten eggs ; then rose water, seeds, and lastly 
flour, Drop them from a spoon on tin sheets, and 
bake in a slow oven from twenty to thirty minutes, 


Sort GINGERBREAD. 
/ngredients,— Four cups flour, 

Two cups molasses, 

Half cup butter, 

Two cups buttermilk, 

One cup thick cream, 

Three eggs, 

Tablespoonful ginger, 

Scant tablespoonful soda. 
Dissolve the butter in the molasses, and pour on the 
flour; then cream ; the eggs well beaten ; then gin- 
ger, and last the soda dissolved in the buttermilk. 
Mix well together, and bake in a quick oven, 


BLACKBERRY CORDIAL, 

dngredients.—Ripe blackberries, 

One quart boiling water, 

Two pounds sugar. 
Crush the berries, and to each gallon. of juice add 
one quart boiling water ; let this stand twenty-four 
hours, stirring it occasionally ; strain it, and to each 
gallon add two pounds sugar ;; cork it tight, and in 
two months it will be ready for use. ‘This is excel- 
lent for any summer complaint, and can be taken 
by the most delicate invalid. 


GLAZED STRAWBERRIES, 

lngredients,—Large ripe berrijes, 

Whites of eggs, 

Sugar. 
Choose large berries, if possible with the stems on ; 
dip them in cold water, and put them on a sieve to 
dry ; beat very /itt/e the whites of two or three eggs; 
dip the berries in, one at a time, and place them on 
a sieve, not touching each other, and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Grapes, oranges peeled and 
quartered, or any small fruit, can be done in this 
way, and make a very ornamental dish for dessert. 


RussIA CREAM. 

/ngredients.— Half box Cox's gelatine, 

Half pint warm water, 

Cupful sugar, 

One quart milk, 

Four eggs, 

Teaspoonful extract vanilla, 
Dissolve the gelatine in the water. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs and sugar together, and cook with the 
milk (like soft custard); take this from the fire and 
add the well-beaten whites, stirring rapidly a few 
moments; then add gelatine and vaniila. Turn 
into a dish, and when hard cut in blocks like ice 
cream, Make this the day before you use it. 





IcE CREAM CAKES, 
ingredients.—Ice cream, 

Half pound butter, 

Half pound sugar, 

Eight eggs, 

Pint of cream, 

Rose water, 

Half pound flour, 


Beat the butter and sugar till very light, also the 
eggs, into which stir the cream; add these to the 
butter and sugar, alternately with the flour and 
rose water. When well mixed put in small, deep 
pans, and bake in a hot oven a delicate brown; 
when done turn from the pans, and when cold open 
them on one side and fill with ice cream. Serve 
them on a flat dish—keep them on ice till wanted. 


CREAM AND EGG TOAs?, 

dngredients,—Cheese crumbs, 

Haif pint of milk, 

‘Two eggs, 

Salt and pepper, 

Butter, 

Toasted bread. 
Put a cupful of cheese crumbs in the milk, and boil 
till melted ; add the eggs, well-beaten, with butter 
and seasoning to taste; stir rapidly a few minutes, 
take from the fire—have ready the bread well 
toasted, and the slices cut in quarters; pour the 
cheese on, and serve at once very hot, This is a 
nice relish for tea or lunch. 


PARMESAN PUDDING, 
lagredients.—One pound Indian meal, 

‘Yablespoonful salt, 

‘Three-quarters pound cheese, 

Tablespoonful Parmesan, 

Cracker crumbs. 
Have nearly two quarts of water on the fire; stir 
into it, a spoonful at a time, the meal with the salt 
in it; stir it all the time, and cook it fifteen minutes ; 
then add the ordidary cheese, and the parmesan 
grated fine ; the hot meal should melt the cheese. 
Butter a baking pan, put in the mixture and cover 
the top with cracker crumbs ; bake a light brown, 
Use rather a shallow pan, as it does not need to be 
thick. ‘This is a good substitute for maccaroni. 


PATE DE FOIE GRAS—HOME-MADE, 

iIngredients.—Calf's liver, 

Cayenne, 

Nutmeg, 

Cloves, 

Worcestershire sauce, 

French mustard. 
Boil the liver till tender in slightly salted water, cut 
it in pieces, and rub gradually to a paste with melted 
butter, then work into it a little cayenne, half a nut- 
meg, cloves, mace, teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, the same of the French mustard, a little salt, 
and a tablespoonful of boiling water, in which a 
large onion has been steeped. Serve cold, with 
buttered rolls or milk biscuit, 
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DUCHESSE POTATOES, 
Jngredients.—One quart mashed potatoes, 

One ounce butter, 

Teaspoontul salt, 

Half teaspoonful pepper, 

Yolks of two raw eggs. ] 
When the potatoes are hot mash them through a 
colander, add the butter, salt, pepper, and a little 
nutmeg; then ¢he raw yolks of ihe eggs; mix all 
together ; then with a knife form them into cakes 
two inches long and one inch wide, put them on a 
buttered tin, and brush them over the top with the 
white of egg; put them in a moderate oven to 
brown delicately. 


CELERY Soup. 

Jagredients.—Two heads of celery, 

One quart milk, 

Cup of rice, 

Veal or chicken broth, 

Pepper and salt. 
Grate or. cut fine the celery, and boil it in the milk 
with the rice very slowly, till soft enough to run 
through a coarse sieve, adding more milk if too 
thick; then add an equal quantity of veal or chicken 
broth; pepper and salt to taste. Serve very hot 
with toast cut dice shape. 


PINE APPLE CUSTARD. 
Ingredients.—One quart milk, 

Cupful of sugar, 

Four eggs. 
Mix well the sugar and eggs; add the milk, and 
set it on the fire to thicken, stirring it constantly ; 
when done set away to cool. The day before you 
need your custard, pick to pieces with a silver fork 
a nice ripe pineapple; put plenty of sugar on it, 
and set it in a cool place. Just before serving the 
custard, stir the pineapple into it, as it will have be- 
come soft and luscious, 


YEAST FROM PEAS. 
Ingredients,—Split peas, 
One pint boiling water. 

Toa large teacupful of split, bruised peas, put a 
pint of boiling water ; cover closely, so as to wholly 
exclude the air, and set them in a cool oven, or by 
the side of the fire, for twenty-four hours, when 
there should be a fine froth on the top. Inmaking 
your bread, use a tablespoonful of this water fo a 
pound of flour; a little salt. This is excellent 
yeast for a warm climate, and is in general use in 
Persia and India. 


TOMATOES A, LA BUERRE. 


dngredients.—Canned tomatoes, 

Butter, 

Salt, 

Soda crackers, 

Parsley. 
Take a small can of tomatoes, pour off the thin 
liquid on the top; put the rest on the fire, letting it 
simmer ; add a tablespoonful of butter, a littie salt ; 
then break into small bits two soda crackers (no 
other kind should be used) ; add to the tomatoes, 
letting it cook slowly till soft ; stir frequently ; serve 
very hot, with black pepper sprinkled on top, and 





round the edge of the dish parsley or water-cresses, 


APPLE COMPOTE, 

Ingredients,—Six large apples, 

One pound of sugaz, 

One quart of water, 

Lemons, 

Jelly. 
Peel. coré, and halve the apples; drop them in 
cold water, into which the juice of a lemon has been 
squeezed, Make a syrup of the sugar and water, 
the rind of the lemon, and a few cloves. When 
this is boiling hot, put in the apples, taking carc 
not to break them; when tender, take them out, 
put on a glass dish concave side up, and fill the 
hollow with jelly, currant or quince; then reduce 
the syrup by boiling, and when cold pour round the 
apples, 

LUNCHEON CAKES. 

/ngredients.—Boiled ham or tongue, 

Butter, 

Whites of eggs, 

Slices of bread, 

Capers, 

Celery seeds, 
Cut the meat very fine and pound it well, adding 
some butter and a little cream ; fill a mould with it. 
and set it for half an hour in a moderate oven ; turn 
it out, and cover the surface with the beaten whites 
of the eggs. Cut the bread in thin slices, cutting 
off the crust; spread each slice with the mixture, 
and sprinkle with capers or the celery seeds to be 
obtained at confectioners’; then roll the sandwiches, 
and tie them with fancy ribbons. 


HORSERADISH SAUCE. 

/ngredients.—Two tablespoonfuls of grated horse- 
radish, 

Two tablespoonfuls of cider vinegar, 

One cup of cream, 

Yolk of one egg, 

Salt to taste, 

One ounce of butter. 
Cover the horseradish with water, and boil it, stir- 
ring it occasionally for half an hour. Strain off all 
the water, add the vinegar, butter and salt, stirring 
till mixed, Beat the egg and cream together, and 
add just before serving. It is very nice with raw 
oysters, or any cold meat, 


SALAD DRESSING FOR LOBSTER OR CHICKEN, 
‘ngredients,—One teaspoonful of mustard, 
Cayenne pepper, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
One tablespoonful of olive-oil, 
Yolks only of two hard-boiled eggs, 
mashed, 
Two raw eggs, 
One gill of vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly, and pour over the meat and celery, 


APPLE TART, 

Ingredients.—Puff paste, 

Apples, 

Apple marmalade, 

Sugar. 
Line tart tins with puff paste, with a strip round 
the edge. Spread on the bottom a layer of mar- 
malade. Peel and-core apples, and cut them into 
very thin slices; put a layer over the marmalade, 
making a diamond, circle, or square, of the pieces, 
Over these put strips of puff paste ; strew sugar over 
all, and bake till brown in a quick oven, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
ACROSTICAL CROSS. 


' F + 
+ t + 
+ + F 
i i I 
i i i i so 
FEE EEE EE FE 
+ - + 
' + + 
+t + 
+ + + 
+ F 
oF +t 
Et + $F 
Fe EE EF FE 
Fe EP EE EF EF OF 


Reading sideways the cross is composed of words 
that mean: A period of time; a quadruped ; to in- 
crease ; one sent; what we hope is every girl reader ; 
to change in place; another quadruped; an organ 
of the body; a girl’s name; another organ of the 
body ; another quadruped ; to fade away ; not tight; 
a famous Asiatic ; a piece of music. 

The central line downward expresses the name 
of a well-tried friend of American women, 


A ZIG-ZAG PUZZLE. 


The lines in the following are to be read always 
from the left to the right. 


To increase ; I love; a girl's name; an organ of 
the body; a domesticated animal ; a period of time; 


food for cattle. 
The stars, reading downwards, represent the 
letters which name a very charming period of time. 


DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 


Supply the alternate letters in the following, and 
find one of the favorite delicacies of the season, 
—t—a—b—r—i—s—n—-c—e—m, 


CHARADE. 


My first makes sport for dog and gun, 
My second makes the servants run; 





My whole adorns fair Scotia's clime, 
And in a flower completes the rhyme, 


A KITE PUZZLE. 
The words of which this kite is constructed all 
begin and end with the same letter, which is a con- 
sonant, x 


The lines forming the top mean severity, and a 
governor. The middle line represents an animal 
much used in cold countries. ‘The two lower lines 
are a wild and heedless person, and what is left 
over, 


DECAPITATION, 
A little insect I appear, 
Whom all have goodly cause to fear; 
Behead me, if you'll be so kind, 
A dreadful serpent you will find. 


Transpose me, and you'll quickly learn 
No serpent I will be, 

For I give beauty to the fern, 
And life unto the tree, 


Restore my head, remove my tail, 
You'll find me passed and through, 

But read me backwards without fail, 
A useful tool you'll view. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 


Formed oft of iron, steel, and burnished brass 
I may be heavy, yet am often light. 
Adorning many a fair and laughing lass, 
I dance in time to footsteps gay and bright, 


Secrets by me are often made secure, 

Hidings of love or greed, of joy or woe, 
Whate'er I hold I do them all insure, 

From search of prowling thief, or prying foe. 


No, 2. 


My first is most stupid, I ween, 
My second, I think, is his brother, 
They running in tandem are seen, 
One just coming after the other. 
My third in the midst of China is found; 
Now I shudder my total to tell you, 
Is a murderous wretch, who is bound 
To seize and to murder you too, 
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GAMES. 


SUN OR MOON. 


This old-fashioned game has preserved its popu- 
larity, and been frequently modified by the addition 
of rhymes and jingling songs, from which it has 
received a number of new titles. In these changes 
the stick has been discarded, and with its loss the 
game becomes a trial of strength, rather than 
dexterity. An ordinary walking-stick or cane is 
generally chosen, and then two boys are selected as 
the leaders. Both of these boys take hoid of the 
stick, and the rest of the players approach them 
singly, and are asked in a whisper which they prefer 
—the Sun or the Moon? the leaders having 
divided these names between them. Upon the 
selection the player takes his stand behind the 
leader chosen, and this is continued until all have 
taken sides. ‘The leaders then take a fresh and fair 
grasp of the stick, their followers linking themselves 
in line by each boy placing his arms around the 
waist of the player in front of him, The leaders now 
struggle for the stick; the parties, if of unequal 
strength, can haul each other over the ground, but 
with the leaders dexterity may equal strength in the 
contest for the stick, and the triumph remains with 
the party whose leader wrests it from his opponent's 


grasp. 


BOOK-BINDER 


Is a gentler game, suited to an indoor amusement 
for small children. 

The players are seated in a row, and the Leader, 
with a book in her hand, begins at one end. She 
explains that she is a book-binder, and that the rest 
are her apprentices, whom she will teach the trade. 
The player is then shown how to support the closed 
book on the fingers of both hands, the knuckles 
being turned downwards. The Leader then makes 
some remarks about the book as she seems to be 
carelessly playing with the leaves, but takes the first 
opportunity to seize it and give with it a sharp rap 
on the fingers of thé unprepared apprentice. This 
is done to each player in turn, and forfeits may be 
exacted from the unlucky apprentice, and also from 
the Leader when she fails to execute the punish- 
ment, 


CATCH THE KEY. 


This simple and apparently childish play is in 
reality founded on a principle in optics, and can 
furnish some surprising experiences to children of a 
larger growth. Itis only necessary to obtain a door- 
key or other key of considerable size, and then hold 
it up steadily, presenting it edgewise to the player, 
who is asked to stand at a distance of several steps 
and get it fully in range with one eye shut. When 
fully satisfied that he has succeeded in this, he is 
asked to step forward quickly and thrust his finger 
sideways through the handle. The mistakes in dis- 
tance will vary much among different players, but it 
will be soon proved to the satisfaction of the party 
that the sight of both eyes is required to assure with 
certainty the position of any object, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY 


NUMBER. 


Answer to Cross Puzzle. 
ROGER 
A 


ye< © 


Zz 
Oo 
RIVER 


REFE 


Hr re tne Ww 
HzcoanZaznw 


oO E 
RUGER 


Double Acrostic, 
STE W 
ERIE 
WEA L 
ARAL 
RARE 
DAIs8s 


Charades, 


No. 1. 
Rain-bow. 


No. 2. 
Awe—thaw—rye—tea, 


Answer to Arrow Puzzle. 


A A 
M N A 
L I D 
os CC BS. Ff Aw. A 
N A N 
N R A 
A A 


A Letter Puzzle. 
Spring flowers, 
Cross-word Enigma, 
Marmion. 
Riddle. 

Crow, cow, row. 
Reversals, 

No. 1. 
Don-nod. 

No. 2. 
Tap-pat, 
Transposition, 
Levi—veil—live—evil—vile, 


><> 
> 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed, 


OUR STEEL PLATE. 


We give another exquisite steel plate, from design 
by Darley. The following extracts from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's *‘ Talisman" will add to the reader's en- 
joyment of the picture: 

““ We have spoken of a moment of truce in the 
midst of war; and this, a spot of beauty in the 
midst of a sterile desert, was scarce less dear to the 
imagination. It was a scene which, perhaps, would 
elsewhere have deserved little notice; but as the 
single speck, in a boundless horizon, which prom- 
ised the refreshment of shade and living water, 
these blessings, held cheap when they were com- 
mon, rendered the fountain and its neighborhood a 
little paradise. Some generous or charitable hand, 
ere yet the evil days of Palestine began, had walled 
in and arched over the fountain, to preserve it from 
being absorbed in the earth, or choked by the flit- 
ting clouds of dust with which the least breath of 
wind covered the desert. The arch was now 
broken, and partiy ruinous ; but it still so far pro- 
jected over, and covered in the fountain, that it ex- 
cluded the sun in a great measure from its waters, 
which, hardly touched by a straggling beam, while 
all around was blazing, lay in a steady repose, alike 
delightful to the eye and the imagination. * * 

“ Christian and Saracen next sat down together 
on the turf, and produced each the small allowance 
of store which they carried for their own refresh- 
ment; yet, as they severally proceeded to their 
scanty meal, they eyed each other with that curios- 
ity which the close and doubtful conflict in which 
they had been so lately engaged was calculated to 
inspire.” rar 

The sixth completed novel of the series is given 
in this number, entitled A Psychological Experi- 
ment, by Margaret Vandegrift. This lady is not 
a stranger to our readers, and they will thank us for 
the treat she gives them in her present effort. 





Horsford's Acid Phosphate is prepared according 
to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the well-known authority on nutri- 
tious bread and the cereals. Useful in Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Diseases, Mental and Physical Exhaustion. 





In our mammoth colored fashion plate this month 
are shown the latest Parisian styles for dinner, even- 
ing, and house dresses, with a pretty costume for a 
child. 

In the fashions there is given an unusually varied 
assortment of ladies’ and children's dresses, wraps, 
coiffures, bonnets, jewelry, lingerie, and under- 
clothing. 

The pattern for underclothing in the work de- 
partment is for a child's skirt, a simple and easy 
pattern to make, and hanging well when completed. 





OUR ARM CHAIR. 


The attractive colored novelty page cannot be 
surpassed in beauty for decorating household linen, 
and in the present age, when art-needlework of all 
descriptions is so eagerly sought after, it wil! form 
a pleasing task to nimble fingers. 

A new mode of making insertion is given; a 
pretty bracket, trimming for dresses, a hanging 
basket, and footstool, are some of the novelties. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady's coat basque, 
a pretty pattern for summer dresses. 

Ladies who would combine beauty and comfort 
in dressing the feet should use the German Corn 
Remover, 

CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 

This number closes the One Hundred and Second 
volume, and the Fifty-First Year of the LApDy’s 
Book. Notwithstanding its age, there is no lack 
of youthful vigor in it, and its hosts of friends— 
found among the best homes of America—can rest 
assured that its well-earned fame shall be preserved. 
We can confidently claim, at the close of the first 
half of 1881, that the promises made by us at the 
beginning of the year have thus far been more 
than fulfilled. If any of our friends will send us 
subscribers for the new volume, we promise that 
they shall receive the full value of the money sent us, 

Don’t use anything to soften and improve the 
skin, except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Peari’s 
White Glycerine Soap. See advertisement. 


MAKE UP CLUBS. 

This is a good time to add to old clubs, and to 
make up new ones, Surely the low rates we offer 
are not surpassed by any equally good magazine in 
the country. In all cases we prepay the postage. 
Subscriptions can begin at any time in the year, as 
back numbers can be supplied. 


One copy, cne year, - ‘wile - = $2.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - 3.70 
Three copies, one year, - - - - §.25 
Four copies, one year, - . - - 6.60 


Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting up the club, making six copies, 9.50 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting 7” the o> wa mumting nine 
copies, - - = 14.00 
Ten copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person getting bad - club, making eleven 
copies, - - - + 17.00 
Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting up the club, making 
twenty-one copies, - - - - 31.50 
How TO REMIT.—Send a post-office money 
order, or a draft on New York or Philadelphia ; 
or send bank-notes or in a registered letter. 
Address all letters, and make remittances payable 


to 
GopDEy's LADY'S BOOK Pus. Co. (Limited), 
1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sufferers from corns will find relief in German 
Corn Remover, Sold by ail druggists; 25 cents, 
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>k0UR Book TABLEA< 


From OLIVER Dison & Co., Boston :— 

A BOOK OF RHYMES AND TUNES. By Mar- 
garet Pearmain Osgood. ‘Translations by Louisa 
T. Cragin. Price $1.50. 

We are glad, to welcome this pretty volume, 
which must have been a labor of love to the ladies 
who compiled it. Its value grows upon one as the 
leaves are turned, It is simply a collection of gen- 
uine household songs, some old, some new, and all 
newly looked over, cut down to the right compass 
of children’s voices, and fitted to an easy accom- 
paniment for piano or reed organ. Considerable 
skill is evinced in the selections, showing the tact of 
true women who remember how they felt as  chil- 
dren. A bright boy or girl does not faney the milk- 
and-water productions that are often put together 
for the “dear children.” Neither is anything 
Stately or over-dignified acceptable. The young 
like nonsense, but it must be skillfully-made non- 
sense, and, in the case of song, coupled to a pleasing 
melody. Now, these rhymes and tunes are of the 
true kind. A large proportion of the songs have the 
original foreign, as well as the English words pre- 
served; a fact that may commend the book to 
many cultivated households. 


From M. L. HOLBROOK & Co., New York :— 
THE DIET CURE. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. 

Cloth. By mail, 50 cents. 

The author is the editor of the London Herald of 
Health, and among the British enjoys a wide repu- 
tation as an earnest, conscientious writer on subjects 
kindred to this book, If the advice given in the 
chapters below should be followed, a great deal of 
misery would be avoidec. Health—Food—Water 
—Blood—The Natural Food of Man—Disease— 
—Prevention and Cure—The Question of Quantity 
—The Question of Quality—Principles of the Diet 
Cure—Medical Opinions on the Diet Cure—Of 
Diet in Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases—- 
The Diet Cure in Obesity—Vis Medicatrix Naturze 
—The Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure—Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—The 
Population Question—Some Practical Illustrations 
—Air and Exercise—Of Psychic Force—National 
Health and Wealth —Personal Advice. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila, :— 
XENIE’S INHERITANCE. By Henry Greville. 

Translated by Laura E. Kendall. 

The character of Xenie, the heroine, is one of the 
most beautiful that has been shown in any recent 
novel; indeed, the whole intent of this story is 
deserving of highest praise, and will add to the high 
fame of the gifted woman who wroteit. 

THE WOMAN IN BLACK. A companion to 

“The Woman in White.” 

We advise our readers not to be misled in their 
desire for this book by the company ostentatiously 
promised they will find her in. If ‘* The Woman 
in Black"’ deserves companionship with Wilkie 
Collins’ ‘‘ Woman in White,"’ we fail to see the 
reason. There is nothing in or about the tale de- 


serving of commendation, except the modesty of 
the author in withholding his name. 





From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
FIFTY YEARS IN A MARYLAND KITCHEN, 

By Mrs. B. C. Howard. 

Cook books are multiplying rapidly ; but if they 
were all as good as this one, no housekeeper would 
miss the money they cost. We cordially assure 
our lady friends that they will find this one * very 
handy to have about the house.” 


From FOWLER & WELLS, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

HOW WE FED THE BABY. By C. E. Page, 
M.D. 144 pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
There is a great deal of: good, sound sense in this 

little brochure. It heralds a new departure in the 
ailmentation of infants, and gives every evidence of 
conscientious and intelligent study on the part of 
an author of broad experience, familiar with all the 
details of the nursery. The central feature of the 
work represents the infancy of tlte author's own 
daughter, whose first months were happily made 
free from the common inconveniences, not to say 
horrors, popularly supposed to be unavoidably 
connected with this period of life. Our author 
makes plain how infantile diseases may, in great 
measure, be avoided, and infant life made as free 
and joyous as that of the most fortunate among the 
lower animals, The hope of the children must be 
found in an enlightened motherhood, and every 
effort in this direction should be welcomed. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

BUILDING A HOME. By A. F. Oakey. 
Besides the illustrations, there are chapters on 

Site, Drainage, Water, Plans, Exteriors, Interiors, 

Economy, Construction, etc. It is a decidedly 

useful little book. 

From HALL & WHITING, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HOUSE OF ROSS, AND OTHER 
TALES. By A. C. Riddle. 

This is a collection of love stories very prettily 
told. They are all clean and wholesome, and these 
requisites are their chief recommendation to public 
favor. Although the scenes are mostly laid in the 
Western Reserve of Ohio, the characters and inci- 
dents will interest other communities as well as 
Ohioans. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia :— 

HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 

By L. J. Campbell. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. 

To use the right word in the right place is a great 
accomplishment. Here is a little book, in excellent 
typographical dress, which, carried in the pocket, 
and referred to in moments of leisure, will enabie 
many who stumbie in their choice of words, to soon 
acquire the grace of being precise and clear in ex- 
pressing their thoughts. 


From WARREN, FULLER & Co., New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 

WALLS ? By Clarence Cook. 

We opine there is more concern among the peo- 
ple of this country as to how they shall ge¢ their 
walls, than as to what they shall do with them. As 
a treatise on wall papering and wall decorating, 
there is very little in it that will cause it to be 
sought after. In typography the book is, however, 
a success. 
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PICTURESQUE GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


THE above is drawn expressly for Gonry’s Lany’s BooK, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia, to whom all communications relating thereto should be addressed. 


This design is intended for a seaside or rural | from front of lot seventy-five to one hundred and 
residence. It can be built substantially at pres- | fifty feet back, in accordance with its width of 
ent prices for $5,000, The interior is finished in | front, having its depth fully equal to its front, to 
the Eastlake style; it will contain three rooms | appear to the best advantage. Hobbs & Son’s 
in the attic. The design requires to be assisted | price for organizing and making full drawings for 
by surrounding shrubbery, and should be placed | designs, specifications, etc., will be $100, 








